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THE OLD ¢ DESMOND. 


So many communications made to “N. & 
Q.” some years ago (particularly in the years 
1850, 1851, and 1852), res pe cting the long-lived 
Countess of Desmond — in which a part was taken 
by some of its most distinguished correspondents 
(now alas deceased!) Lord Viscount Straneford, 
Lord Braybrooke, Mr. Wilson Croker, and Arch- 
deacon Rowan, as well as by the present Knight 
of Kerry, Mr. Markland, and others, — that its 
readers may be interested to be made cognisant 
of an article be h has ap ag ope in the last num- 
ber of the Dublin Review, in which the whole 
history of the venerable lady in question, and the 
controve about her identity, ber longevity, 
and her portraiture, are passed under considera- 

_ tion: the principal writers reviewed being: 1. 
The Hon. Horace Walpole, in his Zaguiry on the 
subject, 1758; 2. Mr. Sainthill in his Ola Podrida, 
1844; 3. Mr. rbert F.-Hore, in the Quarter/ 
Review, 1853 ; Bernard Burke i ‘ 
tudes of Famili j ideacon 
The Old Conntesse : , bes her Fal 
Portraitur: a ) 

Sainthill, in 
Academy, 1861. 

The writer in the Dublin Review has arranged 
iN consecutive order the several testimonies to 
the old Countess of Desmond, upon which her 
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— was first established. They consist of: 
. & passage in | Sir Walter Ralegh’s Hist ry of the 
i ‘orld, 1614; 2. one in Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, 
1617; 3. one : Lord Bacon's Hlistory of Life 
Death, 1623; 4. one in author's 
Natural ITistory, 1627; 5. Archbishop 
Usher's rye om ‘Sac ra; 6. one in the MS. 
Tabli «bool of Robert Sydn *y; Karl Leicester ; 
7. one in Sir William ‘Temple's Ess iy Of Health 
ng Life; and 8. of a tradition of the old 
¢ incing with Kine Richard IITI., lin- 
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County and City of Corké, made known that she 
was the widow of Thomas Earl of Desmond, who 
died in 1534; the former part is now, for the first 
time, shown to be erroneous by a document which 
mentions a former wife, “Gyles ny Cormyk, wife 
of Sir Thomas of Desmond” (Earl in 1529), as 
still living in 1528. This Gyles, or Shela, is 
known to have been the grandmother of James who 
succeeded her husband in the earldom in 1534, 


and therefore she must have continued the wife of 


“ Sir Thomas of Desmond,” afterward Earl Thomas 
the Bald, during the greater part of his life: whilst 
Kattelyn Fitz-John, who subsequently became 
‘the Old Countess,” was certainly not married to 
him until after the date above mentioned, and 
probably in the following year, 1529, when Earl 
‘Thomas succeeded to the earldom, and when— 
there is every reason to suppose on the occasion 
of his re-marriage,—he granted the country of the 
Decies to his new wife's father, a junior branch 
of his own line of Fitz-Gerald. 

2. Pennant is wrong in saying “ James four- 


teenth” instead of Thomas thirteenth Earl of 


Desmond. Into this error he was led by an un- 


authorised alteration made by Horace Walpole of 


the statement in Smith's History of Cork. 

3. It appears that Pennant and Sir William 
Temple and the Earl of Leicester were all wrong 
in the story about the Countess, in extreme old 
age, taking a journey by way of Bristol to the 
English. court. This anecdote has been ascer- 
tained to belong to Elenor Countess of Desmond, 
the widow of the rebel Earl, who came to Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1587, and obtained a pen- 
sion of 200. These facts are fully elucidated by 
some interesting documents procured from the 
State Paper Office, which are printed at length 
in Mr. Sainthill’s recent essay. 

4. As to the Countess’s extreme longevity. It 
appears to have been much overrated. The reviewer 
remarks that, “after having ascertained that she 
was a bride and a mother (for she gave birth to a 
daughter, Katherine, wife of Philip Barry oge), 


late in the reign of Henry the Eighth, instead of 


that of Edward the Fourth, we must certainly de- 
duct largely from her reputed years. It is more 
likely that they were a hundred-and-four than a 
hundred-and-forty.” 

5. “It is now clear that she can never have 
danced with Richard Duke of Gloucester. But, 
after all, her reminiscences of him may have come 
from her husband: for the Bald old Earl, having 
been fifty years her senior, may have seen the 
Prince, either in England, or in Dublin, if Glou- 
cester ever was there.” 

6. As to having three sets of teeth, the reviewer 
shows this to have been a marvel, and a physical 
impossibility; because the human teeth are not 
“bred” (in the phrase of Bacon, and the other 
old writers), but both the first and the second 


sets are born with us, in little bags or nests, 
from which they grow into maturity. There. 
fore, whatever instances there are in the stories of 
the Countess of Desmond or other long-lived per- 
sons of teeth being renewed in old age, can only 
apply to the cutting of a few teeth of the second 
set that accidentally had been undeveloped at 
an earlier period of life, and not to any third set, 
In connexion with this subject, the reviewer no- 
tices a remarkable error that pervades our princi- 
pal English dictionaries: Bacon’s word dentire, 
taken from the French “ Dentir, to breed young 
teeth” (Cotgrave), is converted into dentise in all 
the editions of Johnson, and by Richardson, 1844, 
and into dentize by Dr. Noah Webster, the Ameri- 
can lexicographer. 

With respect to the termination of the Coun- 
tess’s life, the reviewer shows that there is no 
reason to doubt the distinct statement of a pedi- 
gree in the Lambeth library (among the genealo- 
gical collections of Sir George Carew, Earl of 
Totness), that “she died in anno 1604.” Any 
statement to the contrary does not stand the test 
of examination. 

Lastly, as to her Portraiture. The Dublin 
Reviewer has gone over the whole of this por- 
tion of the subject, recounting the correspon- 
dence of Walpole, Cole, Granger, and Pennant, 
and giving the history and description of the 


several pictures, so far as he could ascertain , 


them. With the Quarterly Reviewer of 1853, he 
is unwilling to surrender the authenticity of the 
picture belonging to Mr. Herbert at Mucross 
Abbey, which the former critic characterised as 
“ aristocratic, patrician, and placid, though deeply 
traced with sorrow. She carries the historic 
‘prowde countenance of the Geraldines’ of her 
day.” The Dublin Reviewer also contends, against 
the assumption of Walpole, that the pictures at 
Windsor Castle and at Dupplin Castle are not 
identical. He further remarks that “ It is desir- 
able that the picture at Chatsworth should be 
examined ;" which Mr. Pennant found to resemble 
exactly his print from the picture at Dupplin 
Castle. Through the kindness of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who has allowed his picture to be 
brought to the house of the National Portrait 
Gallery for that purpose, I have now the pleasure 
of stating that this examination will be satisfac- 
torily accomplished ; and, further, that some others 
of the portraits are likely to be assembled for the 
purpose of comparison. When that comparison 
has taken place, I will inform the readers of 
“N. & Q.” of the result. 

On the whole, it may now be concluded that 
the identity and the history of the long-lived Coun- 
tess of Desmond are well ascertained, her great 
but no longer marvellous longevity is nearly, if not 
precisely, determined,—it was her seventy years 
widowhood, during the days of several of her hus- 
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band’s successors, that first made her especially 
memorable ; and it only remains to be decided 
whether any one of her many portraits can be re- 
garded as genuine. Joun Gougn Nicnors, 


EXTRACTS FROM ORIGINAL CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS CORRESPONDENCE AT THE PERIOD 
OF THE LANDING OF THE PRINCE OF 
ORANGE, 

The letters from which we print extracts for 
the first time, occur in a volume collected by Mr. 
Harrington, whom we mentioned in our extracts 
relating to the circumstances of the University of 
Oxford in the reign of James IL., and were ad- 
dressed to him by several correspondents, and, 
amongst others, by Mr. Arthur Maynwaring, 
Dr. Nicholas Stratford, Bishop of Chester, and 
Dr. George, afterwards Bishop Smallridge, the 
Favonius of the Zaéer, then Incumbent of the 
Broadway Chapel, Westminster. The volume 
now forms part of the extensive and valuable col- 
lection of MSS. preserved at Narford Hall, Nor- 
folk, the residence of Mr. Andrew Fountaine. 
They throw considerable light upon the popular 
sentiments of the period, and reveal the change 
of opinions veering with the passing events, such 
as the Declaration of Conscience, the Trial of the 
Seven Bishops, the Birth of the “ Old Pretender,” 
the landing of the Prince of Orange, and the Ab- 
dication of James II. The first extract relates 


tosome proceedings consequent on the death of | 


Sir Edmunbury Godfrey : — 
Impeachment of Mr, Fitzharris. 


“ April, 1681, M*. Fitzharris’ Case. — Mr F., son of S* 
Rdw. Fitzharris, was about Feb. 1680 produced by Sir 
Will. Waller, as one yt designed to turn the Popish Plot 
on y¢ Presbyterians: this he communicated to Mr. Eve- 
rard, who, seeming to comply, ordered M' Smith and Sr 
W. W. to be hidden in his chamber and overhear y® dis- 
course, and he having acquainted his Maj'y with y* 
ordered him to be taken. Ony* March 26. The Comons 
impeached Fitzharris lately removed to the Tower, but 
y* L* refused to proceed on yt impeachment, and 


ordered that he s* be proceeded against according to 


Law.! The Comons resolvd that this was a denial of | 


justice, and an obstruction to bi discovery of y* Popish 
plot. April 27. He was called to be tryed by a Grand 
Jury, Sir W. W. Michael Godfrey (foreman) desired to 
be satisfied of the legality of ye procedure, but J. Jones 
sitting there alone refused to give his opinion but ina 
full court, so ye next day it was resolvd by y* Judges y* 
heought to be tryed. May 5%, Mr F. was ordered to 
argue his plea, we" was subscribed by St Fr. Winnington®, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Pollexfen5, and Mr. Wallop, who 
Were assigned him as Counsel, who alledged th' y* 





S Tho elveomatences of this impeachment will be found 
in Macpherson’s History of Great Britain, vol. i. ch. v. 
p. 341-3, 

® Sir Francis Winnington, Solicitor-General to Charles 
I. Jan. 23, 1675-9. 
i Sir Henry Pellexfen, Attorney-General, March 9, 
689, . 
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treason and impeachment whereof he was accused was 
y® same with yt in y* Indictment, and so pray* stop of 
procedure. To this Finch4, Maynard 5, Jefferys®, and 
Sanders argued that y® impeachment mencioned only 
treason in general terms, but y® indictment was special 
in several circumstances. The conclusion of it was referd 
to y° Saturday following. May 25. The judges went to 
y® Tower, and took his further deposition concerning Sir 
Edm. Godfrey.” 
Trial of the Seven Bishops. 

(Anon). —“ The proceedings at Kg.’s Bench you w‘ 
have from London by public and private letters, but they 
did not tell you perhaps how warm ye Bp of Pet.? was, 
yt he did speak hotly to Wi. Wi.8, and that his brethren 
had much ado to perswade him, as they came along, not 
to fall foul on the judges. He was for shaking F. Petre 
in the council, at least, for calling him Traitor, but was 
overruled by his Metropolitan and Colleagues.” 

(G. $8.)°—* The second part of Dr Sherlock's! Preserva- 
tive is come out .. . Serjeant has attackt Stillingfleet 2 
about the Rule of Faith. The L* Dover advicd sending 
the Brs to the Tower, but was not heard. A proclama- 
tion for reading the Declaration and dispensing it by the 
Sheriffs was sent to the Press, but upon notice that the 
Temporal Lords w" petition, was recald.” 

(Anon.) “ May 30 (T. N.)— Some people say the Br 
of Canterbury is already suspended, others yt the Pe- 
titioning brs are all to appear before the privy Council ; 
tis thought it will end only in a reprimand. The Ecc. 
Comm and the judges having shifted it from themselves, 
the Chancellor was of opinion that it was onely tryable 
at Westminster Hall, and the 12 judges returned the 
complement. 

“The Declaration was read at fewer places last Sunday 
| than before; a parcell of ’em came hither on Monday 

night, directed to the Chancellor of the Diocess, or in his 
| absence to Cooper the Register, who has distributed them 
amongst the Clergy by his apparitors, tho’ he knows not 
from whom they came. Dr. Woodward> of Oriel, who 
has a Commission to execute the Episcopal power during 
the vacancy, tells me he knows nothing of the matter.” 

“ June 9 (Anon.)—It was abt 5 o’clock when y* B—p3 
appeared before y* K. and Council. They were examined 
severely. .... Tis said they were asked whether they 
ownd y* Petitio. w® now I hear y® Attorney says they 
| scrupled to do (if yt be credible) but upon 2 thought 

did own it. Then order was given that they should 

enter into Recognizances for appearing at ye K—’s b.; 

but this they refused as a diminuco. of y* right of peer- 

age, and said they were taught yt a bare appearance was 
as much as by law could be expected fro. them. Upon 

wet a warrant was drawn for comitting them to y* 

Tower, and subscribed by y¢ whole Privy Counc— (ex- 
| cept Sir F. Yernley) w" is said to run thus, — for con- 


t Ifeneage Finch, Solicitor-General, Jan. 15, 1679—86. 
5 John Maynard, Serjeant.—Chalmers, xxi. 490. 
6 Jefferys, the infamous Judge Jeflerys. 
7 Thomas White, bishop of Peterborough, 1685-91. 
8 Sir William Williams, Solicitor-General, Dec. 13, 
1687—9.—See Macaulay, ii. 375, 
George Smallridge, afterwards Bishop of Bristol. 
1 Dr. William Sherlock published the Preservative 
against Popery, 2 parts 4to. Lond. 1688. 
2 Bishop Stillingfleet published a reply to Mr. Ser- 
geant’s Third Appendix ( Works, vol. iv. 626) and a dis- 
| course concerning the Nature and Grounds of the Cer- 
tainty of Faith, in answer to J. 8. his Catholick Letters. 
| (1b, vi. 361.) 
| 5 Joseph Woodward of Oriel, D.C.L. 1687.—- Wood's 
Athen, Oxon, Fasti, ii, 401, 
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triving, writing, and publishing a seditious paper agt y‘ 
rhey were followed to y® Tower by a great 
concours of people, and have been much visited to day. ” 

«“ June 12.—The bishops in the Tower pray hard. Bath 
and Wells blest the people as he went very cordially. 
They drink the King’s health as oft as they drink to- 


K. and Gov, 





gether The bells at Xt Church and Magdalen rang on 
Sunday night for the birth “ the Prince. S* John 
Ernley* tis said did not subscribe the warraut for com- 
mitment. The Attorney and Solicitor are busie in 


preparing the charge. Boats on the river were numerous 
whilst the archiepiscopal barge went down, and coaches 
it the Tower when they came there.” 


Birth of Prince Jam 


* June y°<12. We had like to have lost him (the 
prince) to day by a convulsion w" now (to night) I hear 
dwindled into a hickup .... I hear he was 
christnd yesterd. after N., but y* nameing Him is deferrd 
to some gre ater solemnity, and to be done w'" much state, 
.Pope or K. of Fr. wt y* D. of Modena Godf-—s and 
Qu. Dow. G— M..... Just now one comes in w™ y 
joyfull news that all is well and sure.” 

“ They say y® Bish—ps will not bring their Habeas 
Corpus in order to be baild y® next term, but will waite 

be proceeded ag', insisting on y® Right of Peer. A 
general amnesty is promised.” 

August y® 9. (Letter from A. M.)—A print of y 
7 Br is come out here and in Holland. They are repre- 
ented on a medal ing their blessing to y® Guar 1s in 
y® Tower w this device written ab‘ it, “ Probis honori, 
infamize malis.” On y® revers of y® medal there is a 
Balance where y® power of y® K., represented by ye Sun, 
is in one scale, and y® cause of y® Church on y® 
y* Br* under y® emblem of y® moon is in y 
fhe balance appears equal as yet wt" thes words: Sic sol 
lunaq’ in Libra. The same Gazet saies yt in Holland 
they go by y® distinguishing character of y* true disciples 
of J .X*,” 

(From A.M. 
w'" y® paper y* was presented to ye K. 


w yme i 


"a 





° 








} - 
other. 


)? — I know not whether you may meet 

J by 7 Bers, and 
therefore I'll write it. 1. Weare not averse to y® reading 
y° M—s Dec. for Lib. of C. for want of due tenderness 
towards y° Dissenters, in relaco. to w™ we shall come to 
uch a temper as shall be thought fit, when y* matter 
comes to be considerd. and settled in Parliamt. and Con- 
vocatio. 2. The Decla, being founded on such a Dis- 
pensing Power as may at pleasure make void all laws, 
Eccl. and Civil, seems to us illegal, as it did to y® Par- 
liam* in 62 and 72, andj therefore we cahot make our- 
selves so much parties in it as y® reading it in church in 
time of Divine service will amount to. It was read only 
in West. Abbey and 5 other places in y® City. 





The K. 
resented it highly, and has been often in council since.” 
“ June 14.—The news of the Prince is true. He is a 
jolly lad, but he has had a convulsion fit. The Princess 
sh* have been entertained wit" a copy of English verses 
spoke by 3, made by Atterbury, a song by King, and set 
by Mr. Estwic. But all that talk is over... The V. C.° is 
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7 A Memoir of hehen Mayn waring, who was a pupil 
of Br Smallridge, will be found in Ch Bowe’ Biog. Dict., 
xxi. 500. His uncle, with whom he lived, and whom he 
mentions in another letter as being in the Tower, inspired 
with him a dislike to the government of William III. 
Gilbert Ironside, D.D., Warden of Wadham College 
(Ath, Ox, Fasti, ii, 401.) 
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returned; the King gave him a great many good words 
but I hear a Quo Warranto is coming. 

“One in Coy. Diocess read the Fr. Protest. Brief the 
day the Declaration sh' have been read, and his parish 
began to move till he undect them. The Br* all r 
the Sacrament in the Tower, and came through a Lane 
of people kneeling to beg their blessing. They sent by 
Sir Ed. Hales their complement upon the Princes birth,’ 


Judges. 





Conduct of th 
S. And. 87. [J. Fowke.]—Mr. Sacheverel has 
refused a deputation and commission. I was i 
pany. He has a face and mien w promises the least of 
any I ever saw... . Sir Willoughby has lost a Deputy 
Lieutenancy in Nottinghamshire, and ey to lose 
another he has in Lincolnshire. The D. of Newcastle 
petitioned to be dismissed from his Lieutenanceys of 
Nottingham and Northumberland, _ recommended to 
his Mate those whom we now have s his successors, 
the E. of Derwintwater, and L“ Tho. Ranh Reading, 
who stood in the pillory, is a great man in these parts, 
and makes much disturbance. 
rhe judges everywhere make large harangues on his 
Matis resolutions to be firm to his promises ma “~ to the 
ch. of Engl*, There is no appearance of gentry at the 
Assizes, and they are glad to be contented w" very 
mean persons for grand j jury men.” 

“ London, Nov. 17. -A Comm® is sealed for re- 
forming y® Corporations, w" F. Petre and some others of 
y® Privy C. are of. A vessel laded with 300,000L, being 
part of y* remnant Capt. Phips left beliind, is expected. 
rhe K. had an ill fall in hunting yesterday, and has been 
blooded since. The Returns v* have been made by y 
L# Lieut? are dissatisfactory, and "tis thought will put a 
stop to y® calling of a Parliamt My poor L¢ Kil- 
morey is dead.” 

“ Astrop. July 28.—Lord Brook and L# Carlington ar 
all y nobility (here). ... Here is the most innocent 
diversion I have met with. None but civil people are in 
the place. Here are several R. Catholics, but they are 
outnumbered. S* Henry Brown has impanelled al! Papists. 
Judge Heath told the jury at Northampton that th 
Br* were guilty of a factious and seditious libel, but 
were so crafty as to take care there sh* not be evidence 
against them. He told them they must believe, because 
he was upon his oath. He advised to bring the bone- 
fire men in as rioters, but they found the Bill Ignoramus. 

Ie asked the Sheriff whether he had got a good jury. 
The Sh, s* they were all persons of great loyalty and 
honour, upon w® ye — s*, But I doubt wh ther the y 

will do the King’s business. Mr. Ch. Montague’s 

Brother was foreman,” 


"2 aloy . 





. 








‘ Preparations against the Prince of Orange. 

“Sept. 27 (Anon.) — There is but too just cause to fear 
the Dutch will land here... . . in y® Invective w* the 
Fr. K. has sent to Rome, he saies ye Px ope by quarrelling 
w*® his best f"* has given y® Pr. of O. occasion, a boldness 
to design an een upon Eng., and there to declare y 
Prince of W. to be a supposititious child ... . The 
parations on our part are 2 new regim", a few ships - 
10 men added to every troop of horse. Col. Kirk’s regi 
is marched out of town; my lord D Breed goes away 
admiral to morrow. 10 Br* are to appear to mort 
White H. and to be graciously receiv’ by ye K, The D. 
of Ormond was honoured with y® garter on Tuesd. 
night.” 

“Anon. — My L 
(upo his knees) of y® small assurance he has of 
men’s fidelity. Many of y™ y* were listed for dragooners 
were afterward sent to y° Tow er, and thence shipped away 
to sea” 
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“Nov. 10 (Anon.)—Some letters fro Adm. Herbert and 


others have been intercepted, and Declarations found in 
y=; one fr. y* Be of Ely to y* Princes of O. has had y* 
same fate; but general exhortations to continue stedfast 
in her Rel—".” 

“Nov. 10 (A. T.) —The K. has pitched upd Salisb. 
Plain for y* place of his army’s rendezvous, upd Tuesd. 
next for his own march; and upon M. G. Werden for his 
Lieutent.-Gen. to remain here with great power given by 
virtue of anew Commissid. The field pieces y* were drawn 
hence towards y¢ west to day were, I think, 26 in num- 
ber. The Pr. of Or.’s reception at Exeter is variously re- 
lated, as is y® number of miners and others yt have run 
over to him.” 

“Noy. 13.—The vanguard of y® Dutch reaches to 
Hunyton, and they begin to threaten this place. The 
apprentices grow very unruly. Yesterday their fury was 
turned against y® new chappel yt was made of my L* 
Berkley’s house, and whilst the Priests were prudently 
carrying off y® furniture of it, they seized on y® 2 lay 
carts, and made a fire of y™ and their loading. ‘The work 
of yt day being over, they adjourned solemnly till Satur- 
day, and told my lord Craven he might then certainly 
find y™ in Linco, Inn Fields, near y* pop. chappel. The K. 
has deferrd his march till Monday, but most of y® Guards 
are gone away allready.” 

“Nov. 17.— The K. went towards Windsor this after- 
noon, and intends to go on directly to y® enemy, and to 
give y™ no quarter. He left a strong guard upon this 
place w® has kept y* rabble in some awe to day, and 
preserved y® threatened chappels. A petitionfwas pre- 
sented to her Maj. this morning, subscribed by 18 L‘* 
Spir.and Temp. The thing they requested was a free 
and regular Parlt as y* onely means they could think of 
to preserve his Maj. and his Kingdoms, to redress griev- 
ances, and prevent y®* effusion of X" blood. At v® read- 
ing of it his M. made exception to the word free, but 
promised to call a regular Parl‘ (such as they should 
think so) as soon as he hath beaten his enemies, Also 
grievances he said was a harsh word; but they made 
answer that it was y* language of his own Declaration, 
for y‘ they used y® same expressions as near as they 
could. Tho’ he denied their petition he dismissed them 
fairly, and desired their prayers for safety and success.” 


The Declaration for Liberty of Conscience. 

“Dec. 4.—We have little new here but a3rd Declaration 
w" thunders judgmt agt all Pap. yt do not lay down their 
arms and their commissions . . . The Chanc* is removed 
to F. Pet.’s lodging, having received some threats frd his 
butchers and other creditors. The K. is much out of 
order, looks yellow, and takes no natural rest.” 

“Some of y° souldiers y* are returned hither lay y® 
blame upon Col. Kerk, who by his fear prevented their 
good purposes to forsake their Sovereign. Even y® modest 
seamen in our fleet begin to declare for a free Parl, and 
some will have many more sea captains to be gone to y‘ 
Dutch after Churchill.” 

“From J. Harrington. —Sir Rob. Wright! is taken 
and comitted to Newgate, Sir W™ Waller discovered him. 
The French Gazets say y® Mareschall d’Estrée is de- 
signed for Ireland .... Dr. B.? declares yt y* P. de- 
sires to be prayed for only under y® name of King wo 
y° addition of William. This will take off y*® scruple of 
some London Divines.” 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


' Sir Robert Wright, Chief Justice of King’s Bench, 
April 21, 1687. 
* Bishop Burnet. 
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ALEXANDER BRODIE. 

A work on book-keeping accidentally fell into 
my hands, written by “ Alexander Brodie, Gent.,” 
and printed for the author at London in 1722. 
Folio. It is dedicated to “ The Hon. Alexander 
Brodie, of Brodie, Esq., Member of Parliament for 
the County of Murrey, North Britain.” It is en- 
titled — 

“A New and Easy Method of Book-keeping, or In- 
structions for a Methodical Method of keeping Account 
by way of Debtor and Creditor, distributed into three 
Parts,” &c., and is “ Sold by the Booksellers of London, 
Westminster, and Edinburgh.” 


In the Dedication, the writer, addressing his 
Patron, remarks, — 

“You are not only blessed with a plentiful Estate, 
which may render a writ of this kind useful to you, but 
the representative ofa family which has never fal’n short 
of those Virtues which are the true Ornaments of a Gen- 
tleman.” 


A List of Subscribers is given, from which it 
appears that the work was for the most part pur- 
chased by Scotchmen. The name of Brodie pre- 
dominates. We think we may safely presume from 
this fact, from the terms of the dedication, and 
from the name, that the author was a native of 
the North, and one of that race which some 
genealogists affirm sprang from Briidhe, the son of 
Bili, King of the Picts, and which still flourishes, 
though not in so exalted a position. Of this 
family was the late well-known agriculturist. of 
East Lothian, who first introduced drill husbandry 
in that part of North Britain. ‘The present histo- 
riographer of her Majesty for Scotland is a son 
of this gentleman; and his History of Scotland, a 
new edition of which is said to be preparing for 
the press, is a lasting monument of indomitable 
industry and accurate investigation. ‘There wa: 
also a Laird of Brodie, a Scottish judge during 
the time of Cromwell, whose Diary, printed more 
than a century ago, is much coveted by Scotch 
Bibliomaniacs. J. M. 





THE DRUNKARD’S CONCEIT. 

In a late number of The Times, the Berlin cor- 
respondent of that paper spoke of the appointment 
of Herr v. Miihler to the post of Minister of Wor- 
ship, and took occasion to speak in high terms 
of his very amusing song, which the above heading 
will pretty correctly describe in English. I was 
so taken with the original song in German, some 
years ago, that I attempted a free translation, or 
rather imitation of it, to the German tune, which 
is as unique, in its way, as the song. Perhaps, us 
it has never been printed, it may be allowed a 
place in “N. & Q.” I regret that I did not pre- 


| serve the original, to place by the side of the 
translation : — 
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Straight from the tavern dvor 
[ am come here ; 

Old road, how odd to me 
‘Thou dost appear ! 

Right and left changing sides, 
Rising and sunk ; 

O I can plainly see — 
Road! thou art drunk! 

O what a twisted face 
Thou hast, O moon! 

One eye shut, t’other eye 
Wide as a spoon ; 

Who could have dreamt of this ? 
Shame on thee, shame ! 

Thou hast been fuddling, 
Jolly old dame ! 

Look at the lamps again ; 
See how they reel! 

Nodding and flickering 
Round as they wheel. 

Not one among them all 
Steady can go; 

Look at the drunken lamps, 
All in a row. 

All in an uproar seem, 
Great things and small ; 

I am the only one 
Sober at all ; 

But there's no safety here 
For sober men, 

So I'll turn back to 
The tavern again. 


F. C. Hi. 





MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 3" §S, i. 168.) 


The actual approximation of Aryabhatta seems 
to have exceeded in accuracy that of (see P.C., 
art.) Archimedes, whose limits, 34 and 319, be- 
tween which the ratio of the diameter to the 
circumference lies, are equivalent to 3.14284 and 
3.140832, respectively. In Europe the true ratio 
was not known so near as Aryabbatta’s ratio, 
3.1416, till after the twelfth century: and the | 
Persians had adopted this ratio from the Hindus, | 
before the discovery of an equally exact ratio in 
Europe (P. C., art. Geometry ). 

It appears (I know not if the case be other- 
wise in Sridhara’s Compendium) to be in connec- | 
tion with the geometry that we light upon the | 
Indian theory of approximation. Thus, according 
to Brahmegupta, 


“The diameter and the square of the semiciameter, 
being severally multiplied by three, are the practical cir- 
cumference and area. The square-roots extracted from 
ten times the squares of the same are the neat values.” 
Colebrooke, Alg., p. 308. 


IIere the “ practical” and the “neat” values 


are first and second approximations; yet no rule 


| is given for approximating to the square rot, 
| And we find Prithudaca (see Colebrooke, Alg,, 


p. 297, note 4) leaving the answer to an example 
in the form “Diagonal, the surd root of 288, 
Perpendicular 12" without any evaluation of the 
surd. So (in note 3, pp. 308—9, ib.) arriving at 
the number 6250, he says that “ Its surd root is 
the area of the circle,” but he does not show how 
to approximate to the value of this surd (see also 
p- 294, note 3). However, at p. 309, note 1, (ib.) 
we find him alluding to the construction of tabular 
sines, and in Section X, termed Supplement, of 
the Ganitadhyaya (ib., p. 323), we find Brahme- 
gupta giving‘an arithmetical; rule which is only 
approximately (ib, note 6) true and which, though 
unconnected with geometry, relates to the subject 
of sexagesimal fractions. 

In the geometrical portion of the Lilavati 
Bhaseara, arriving at a surd, says (ib., p. 60), 

“A method of finding its approximate root [ follows: 

“Rule: From the product of numerator and denomina- 
tor, multiplied by any large square number assumed, 
extract the square-root: that, divided by the denominator 
taken into the root of the multiplier, will be an approxi- 
mation.” 


On this Ganesa observes (ib. note 1) 


“If the surd be not a fraction, unity may be put for 
the denominator, and the rule holds good.” 


It appears that a like rule occurs in Sridhara’s 
Compendium (ib., p. 60, note 2). 

Taylor, Lilawati, p. (68), translates the rule 
thus: — 

“ The nearest root is found by the following method: 

“ Assume a large number, and having multiplied by 
its square the product of the numerator and denominator, 
divide the root of the result by the denominator multiplied 
by the root of the square of the assumed number; the 
quotient is the nearest root.” 

The same fraction (262) illustrates the rule in 
Taylor's as well as Colebrooke’s version, And on 
looking into this example we see that the Indian 
process for extracting the square root of (8 x 169 
or) 1352 consists, substantially, in multiplying that 
number into 10000, extracting the (nearest inte- 
gral) square-root, which is 3677, and dividing the 
result by 100. ‘The square root of the fraction is 
ultimately exhibited in the form 4433. Professor 
De Moran, in his memoir On Some Points in the 
History of Arithmetic, printed in the ‘ Companion 
to the Almanac’ for 1851, has carefully traced the 
introduction of the decimal point. Does not the 
foregoing result amount to a foreshadowing of the 
idea of Orontius Fineus ? 

Further on, and in the same chapter, that on 
Plane Figure, Bhascara says, 

“By the method directed, the result obtained is the 
surd 19800, of which the approximated root is some- 
what less than a hundred and forty one: 141.” Cole- 
brooke, Alg, p. 73. Compare Taylor, Lil, p. (78). 
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Soon after (Colebrooke, p. 74, Taylor, p. 81), 


he speaks of the surd 1250, which he does not 
reduce; but, a little further on, we find him 
stating that the sum of the square-roots of 621 
and 2700 [as extracted by approximation, as 
Colebrooke remarks] is 7633, and, immediately 
afterwards, Bhascara extracts 3 square roots by 


approximation (Colebrooke, pp. 79—80; Taylor, | 
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of the Chaldeans) whence the Greeks derived 

the grosser superstitions engrafted on their own 

genuine and ancient astrology, which was meteor- 

ological (ib., pp. xxiii—xxiv), the science and the 

word may be presumed to have been imported 

together. James Cocke, M.A., &c. 
4, Pump Court, Temple. 





pp: 86—87. There is a discrepancy between the | 


numerical results as to the latter two square 
roots). 


wa" . . . . | 
races of scientific communication between the 


Greeks and the Indians are manifest in the Sans- 
krit language itself. Sanskrit words, such as 
gonia, for angle, kentra, for centre, hora, for hour, 
Lord Monboddo, as we are informed by Prof. 
Max Mixer at pp. 160—161 of his Lectures on 
the Science of Language (2nd ed.), points out as 
clearly of Greek origin, and imported into San- 
skrit. Varahamihira (see Colebrooke’s Alg., p. 
Ixxx) derives the word hora from (the Sanskrit) 
Ahoratra, day and night, a nycthemeron. But it 


seems (ibid.) that this formation of a word by | 


dropping both the first and last syllables, is not 
conformable to the analogies of Sanscrit ety- 


mology, and Colebrooke looks for the origin of 


the term in the Greek dpa, apdéoxoroc, the latter 


word signifying an astrologer, and especially one | 


who considers the natal hour, and hence predicts 
events. Hora occurs again in the writings of the 
Hindu astrologers, with an acceptation (that of 
hour) which more exactly conforms to the Greek 
etymon (ib.), 

Now, if memoranda which I made ‘at Cam- 
bridge lectures some twenty-two or more years 
ago have served me well, ““Qpa did not originally 
mean hour but season: in Homer, of the year; in 
Herodotus (once or twice) of the day. In /s- 
chylus (Eum.) Spa is used as time of day. The 
first writer in whom it occurs in that sense [hour] 
is Hipparchus, 140 n.c. There was a division 
into hour by the Greeks of Alexandria, but [this] 
division of hour was known to Egypt; but &pa 
was net applied till 140 n.c. (The Greeks, like 
the Latins, divided the night into 4 watches 


generally about 3 hours each, the length, how- | 


ever, varying with the season of the year).” If 
this be so, the use of the word hora in the sense 
of hour could not have been communicated by 
the Greeks to the Indians until or after 140 n.c. 


Astrological prediction by configuration of | 


planets, observes Colebrooke (Alg., p. Ixxx), is 
denominated “ Hora,” the second of three branches 
which compose a complete course of astronomy 
and astrology: and the word occurs in this sense 
in the writings of early Hindu astrologers. So 
that the science indicates, even by its Indian 
name, a Greek source (ibid.). And, unless com- 
munications passed to the Indians on the like sub- 
ject from the same common source (perhaps that 


Minor Notes. 


Anecpote or Georce III.—Mr. Thackeray, in 
his lectures on “The Four Georges,” has not 
failed to record that, in the early part of the reign 
of George III., the king and queen, with the 
| royal children, frequently walked on the terraces 

and slopes of Windsor, in the presence of con- 

siderable numbers of the higher classes of society. 

On an occasion of that kind one of the princes 

suddenly bolted, and running up to a lady, 
| wrapped himself in her dress. The king, observ- 
| ing what had happened, instantly went and with- 
drew the prince from his hiding place, and taking 
| off his hat, addressed the lady in these words : 

“Madam, the only apology I can possibly make 
| for this rude boy is, that, in what he has done, he 
has at least shown his good taste.” ‘The lady was 
at that time young, blooming, and handsome. 

I do not see how Louis XLV. of France could 
have shown greater courtesy on such an occasion 
than was manifested by George III. of England. 

The incident was related to me, more than once, 
by the lady herself, some fifty years ago; and Iam 
probably the only person now living who can 
* tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.” Macrostus. 
| Cwurrovs Scottisn Mepicat Recires.—In the 
| fly-leaves of an old Scottish theological book I 
find inscribed in a bold distinct handwriting of 
the period (1638), apparently by an ‘Eliz. Yard- 
ley,” whose educated autograph is on the inner 
board, certain singular medical prescriptions, 
which may prove worthy of a ‘place in “N. & 

) Ww, 


. . 

1. “ For a Consumption. — Take 21 large earthworms, 
wipe them clean, and put them into a quart of old Malago: 
let them continue in the Malago 12 hours, and then pour 
it from the worms into a bottle as fine as you can. Then 
| add to the Malago one good nutmeg slyced, 2“ worth of 
saffron, and a leaf of gold, shake it very well, and drink 
a sack-glass full in the morning fasting, another an hour 
before dinner, and one like glass of the same the last thing 
you take at night. Continue this as long as you think 
| convenient.” 

2. “ For the Lungs. — Take a gallon of turnips, then 

| bake them, and after that squeeze out the juice of them, 

and put to it a pint of the best sack and boyle it up toa 

syrup with halfe a pound of brown sugar candy, and 

take thereof 2 or 3 spoonfuls, first in the morning and 
last at night 

“Let it kindly and leisurely dissolve under your 


|} tongue.” 
3. “ Another Receipt for a Consumption.— Take the 
lungs of a fox, slyced thinn and dryed in an oven after 
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bread is drawn, then beat it to powder, and [to one ounce | The following are the number of capital convictions and 


put a pound of sugar candy white, beat very fine, then 
take an oxe’s bladder washed very clean, put in as much 
as it will hold of each, their quantity, and tye the bladder 
very close. Then let it hang in a large crock of cold 
spring water that it may be covered, but not touch the 
bottom or sides of the crock, shift the water every 4 
houres, until it has binn in 24 houres, then put it into 
a bottle as you doe other syrrup: put with the lungs and 
suger candy one handfull of the topps of baame [ balm? }.” 
r. 

Witt1am Litacow. — Upon referring, in the 
new edition of Lowndes, published by Mr. Bohn, I 
was very much surprised to find the first edition of 
the travels of this remarkable person represented 
as printed in 1632. There is in the Library of 
the Faculty of Advocates the second edition of P. 
Lithgow's Peregrinations, printed at London in 
1616, black letter. 


been traced to any public or private library. 

In enumerating the works of this eccentric 
writer, the editor of Lowndes has omitted the 
rarest of all Lithgow’s rare lucubrations, en- 
titled : — 

“ A Briefe and Summarie Discourse upon that lament- 
able and dreadful Disaster at Dunglasse, Anno 1640, the 
Penult of August, collected from the soundest and best 
instructions, That time and place could certainly afford, 
the serious enquirie of the painfull and industrious 
author. By William Lithgow. 
Robert Bryron. Twelve leaves. 

It is in verse. At the end there is an enumera- 
tion of the names of all the sufferers; amongst 
these was Colonel Erskine, son to John, late Earl 


Small 4to.” 


All inquiries as to the first sets “3 om 
bap —<_ -onvictions, 27 executions. 
edition have proved fruitless, and no copy has | ©°PV'*HOM% </ executions 


| cutions; 1838, 44 convictions, 34 executions; 


executions during these years :—1831, 106 convictions, 24 
executions; 1852, 89 convictions, 41 executions; 1833, 
50 convictions, 34 executions; 1834, 20 convictions, 15 
executions; 1835, 56 convictions, 40 executions ; 1836, 35 
convictions, 26 executions ; 1837, 34 convictions, 26 exe- 
1839, 32 
convictions, 21 executions; 1840, 55 convictions, 47 exe. 


| cutions; 1841, 52 convictions, 37 executions; 1842, 43 


convictions, 35 executions; 1843, 54 convictions, 35 exe- 
cutions; 1844, 49 convictions, 41 executions; 1845, 57 
convictions, 43 executions; 1846, 62 convictions, 46 exe. 
cutions; 1847, 62 convictions, 44 executions; 1848, 38 
convictions, 20 executions; 1849, 38 convictions, 25 exe- 
cutions; 1850, 55 convictions, 34 executions; 1851, 51 
convictions, 39 executions; 1852, 58 convictions, 33 exe- 
cutions; 1853, 40 convictions, 28 executions; 1854, 78 
convictions, 35 executions; 1855, 60 convictions, 28 exe- 
cutions; 1856, 45 convictions, 18 executions; 1857, 77 


| convictions, 47 executions; 1858, 49 convictions, 30 exe- 


cutions; 1859, 87 convictions, 22 executions; 1860, 39 
Epwarp Peacock, 


Rostxson Crusoz.—There is an ambiguity in 
Defoe’s preface to the first part of Robinson 
Crusoe, which all authors should avoid. His 


| properly celebrated story is generally supposed 


Edinburgh: Printed by | 


of Mar, celebrated in Scottish song as the seducer | 


Lady 
J .M. 


Lea Witson’s “ Catatoaue or PAMpuiets.”— 

“ This beautifully executed volume ( Bibles, Testaments, 
Psalms, and other Books of the Holy Scriptures in English, 
in the Collection of Lea Wilson, Esq., F.S.A., London, 
1845, 8vo. [4to.]), of which only twenty-five copies were 
printed for private circulation, contains the most copious 
catalogue of printed editions of the Scriptures extant in 
the English language .... A copy of this important 
catalogue is in the Library of the British Museum.” — 
Ilorne’s Introduction, vol. v. 1846, p. 220. 


The number of copies of this very valuable 
work being so limited, it is very desirable that it 
should be generally known in what public reposi- 
tories it may be found. It is in the Bodleian and 
the Chetham Libraries. 

Brevioturcar, CueTaam. 


of the heroine of the beautiful ballad, 
Anne Bothwell’s lament. 


Executions in France, 1831—1860. — The 
Editor of “ N. & Q.” will do a service if he will 
reprint and index the following statistical table, 
which I have cut from The Times’ French Cor- 
respondence of March 26, 1862 :— 

From the year 1831 to the year 1860 inclusively, the 


Courts of Assize in France bave pronounced 1,566 sen- | 


tences of death, and 977 heads have fallen on the scaffold. 


to have been founded upon, or suggested by, 
Selkirk’s narrative, but this certainly cannot be 
made out from anything to be found in either of 
the prefaces. In that to the first part he said :— 

“ The Editor believes the thing to be a just history of 
facts; neither is there any appearance of fiction in it.” 
And in that to the second, after having referred to 
the abridgment of the work, by the omission of 
all its religious and moral reflections : — 

“ By this they leave the work naked of its highest or- 
naments; and if they would, at the same time, pretend 
that the Author has supplied the story out of his inven- 
tion, they take from it the improvement which alone 
recommends that invention to wise and good men.” 

It must be acknowledged that Defoe's style is 
occasionally careless, and ‘also that in a point of 
so much importance it is probable that he was 
particular. Were the incidents only suggested by 
Selkirk’s narrative, which was the case if the 
published narrative is the only one which ever 
was written, then the calling of the story “ a just 
history of facts” was certainly an unwarrantable 
extension of language, and is the ambiguity 
alluded to. Almost every person would admit 
that there is not any appearance of fiction about 
it, which, if it is a fiction, is of course consequent 
upon the great capacity of the author. The pas- 
sage given from the preface to the second part, is 
not, I think, ambiguous, nevertheless it is not 
decisive as regards the nature of the story; and 
concerning it I shall only further observe, that 
the word “ pretend” formerly suggested what 1s 
now understood by “ affirm,” the noun “ preten- 
sion” sometimes meaning “ affirmation,” or, and 
more frequently, “ claims.” 

J. Avexanper Davies. 
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Arms or Eart or Starr.—In Chambers’ Book 
of Days, part ii. p. 75, these arms are engraved 
incorrectly, being shown as nine billets instead of 
nine lozenges. The importance of correct de- 
scription or drawings (in heraldry particularly) in 
awork of this description need not be dwelt upon. 
Nor is this the only error in the same number, 
for at p. 77 a list of newspapers is given, amongst 
which is Falconer’s Journal, of which Ihave never 
heard. ‘The celebrated George Faulkner was the 
publisher of The Dublin Journal, and this, I sup- 
pose, is the paper intended. S. L. 

Dublin. 

Hérex pes Invatives 4 Paris. — When at 
Geneva, in 1823, I read in some publication the 
fullowing lines, attributed to an inmate of the 
“}1étel des Invalides” : — 

“ On ne voit pas d’inutiles services 
Dans cet asile de ’honneur ; 
Des vieux lauriers, des nobles cicatrices, 
Sont nos titres & Ja faveur: 
Nous sommes gradés par la mitraille, 
Les boulets font notr’ avancement, 
Et c’est sur le champ de bataille, 
Que l’on recrute notre régiment.” 
W. Bryan Cooke. 
Pisa, in Tuscany, 


Queries, 
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which we use as an home and habitation; and 
that no Foxe hole, but thankes be to God, a warm 
and wel feathered neste, where we have free 
egresse and regresse.” 

I have also, by the same author, A View of 
Man's Estate, &e. (London, Bynneman, 1576) ; to 
which is appended “ A godly aduise giuen by the 
Author touching marriage.” This seems (sheet 1. 
iii.) to be addressed also to a sister —“ a woman 
once a wife, nowe a widowe”; and expresses a 
good opinion of her experience and judgment. 

It is stated in the Biographical Notice, prefixed 
to the Works of Bp. Pilkington (Parker Society 
edition), that he married, about 1562, Alicia, a 
daughter of Sir John Kingsmill. In his will, 
dated 1571, the Bishop appoints his wife executor ; 
but in her stead, should she die, “ the Ladie Con- 
stance Kingsmill, or George her son;” and also 


| desires his wife to give some token “to Sir Wil- 


Will some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who has | 


aceess to various peerages, or Hampshire pedi- 
grees, topographies, &c., supply information rela- 
tive to the family of Kingsmill, of Sidmanton, 
during the sixteenth century ? 

Fuller, in his Worthies of England (Hants), 
names Sir John Kingsmill, as Sheriff of Hants, 
35 Henry VIII. Also Sir William Kingsmill, 
Sheriff of Hants, 5 & 43 Queen Elizabeth, and 
10 James I. I should be glad to ascertain the 
dates of the births and deaths of these gentlemen, 


and of their respective families also, with the | 


names of their children, and the individuals 
they respectively married, Collins’s Peerage (by 
Brydges), and Burke's, do not supply this in- 
formation. 

What relation to this Sir John Kingsmill was 
Andrew Kingsmyl, the Puritan preacher, of whom 
we have accounts in Brook’s Lives of the Puritans 
and Wood’s Athene Ovxonienses? He died in 
1569. I have a black-letter volume, containing 
his “ Most excellent and comfortable treatise, for 
all such as are in any manner of way either 
troubled in mind, or afflicted in body.” (London, 
Chr. Barker, 1577.) This is contained in a letter 
to one of his sisters. He alludes to the “family 
union of the household of Sidmountaine”; and to 
“the goodnesse of God, how he hath provided for 
us by the gentlenes of our deare mother, a place 


liam Kingsmill, and her other brothers and sisters, 
according to her ability.” 

Richard Fenys (or Fiennes as more recently 
spelt), recognised as Lord Say and Sele in 1603, is 
stated by Collins (Peerage, vol. vii. p.21,) to 
have married “Constance, the daughter of Sir 
William Kingsmill, of Sidmanton, Hants.” 

Strype’s Index refers also to several apparently 
of, or connected with, the Sidmanton family. 

S. M. S. 


Arms or Intsu Perers.—- Can any of your cor- 
respondents answer these questions respecting the 
arms of the families of the following three Irish 
peers ? 

1. Cole, Earl of Enniskillen. The peerages | 
have been able to consult, with the exception of 
Burke in his edition for the present year, give the 
arms: Ar. a bull passant within a bordure sa., 
charged with eight bezants; on a dexter canton 
az., & harp or, stringed ar. Burke makes the 
canton sinister, and divides it per pale gu. and az. 
Which is the correct coat? And which was borne 
by Sir John Cole, of Newland, and his son Lord 
Ranelagh ? 

2. Parsons, Earl of Rosse. Burke gives the 
arms, Gu. three leopards’ faces or; but in some 
peerages I find, Sa. a chevron between three rams 
passant or. Which are the arms now borne, and 
which were used by the former Earls of Rosse ¥ 

3. Loftus, Marquis of Ely. The arms now borne 
by the family are, Sa. a chevron engrailed ermine, 
between three trefoils slipped ar. ; yet, in Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland, edited by Archdall, he tells 
us that Adam Loftus, Abp. of Dublin, ancestor 
of the present Lords Ely, had in 1566, when Abp. 
of Armagh, a patent for bearing arms because the 
arms of his ancestors were not known; an@ the 
arms assigned him were, Az. a cross or gultée de 
sang, between four pellicans vulned. 
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When were these arms dropped by his descen- 
dants? And were the bearings of the Viscounts 
Ely of the first creation, in 1622, the same as 
those of the present Marquis ? C. R. 

Avrocrarns or Gorrne. — Has any collector 
of autographs ever noticed the wonderful varia- 
tions in Goethe’s handwriting? I have a short 
poem of his, written and signed by himself (on a 
remarkably small and unwholesome-looking frag- 
ment of paper), the authenticity of which I can- 
not for an instant doubt, as it came from the collec- 
tion of a gentleman who knew the poet well, and 
who, even if he had not received the poem from 
Goethe's own hand, must have known too much 
about autographs to be deceived. These seven 
lines of writing, with their signature, correspond 
very satisfactorily with all facsimiles which have 
ever come under my notice, provided allowance 
is made for a certain degree of hurry, and the 
preternatural greasiness of this paper. On look- 
ing over (by particular permission) the small, but 
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valuable, collection of autographs in the Museum | 
at Brussels, I found a very long letter on large | 


quarto paper, purporting to be in the autograph 
of the poet. 
different. That in my possession, borne out by 
all facsimiles, is by no means elegant, and inclines, 
as most other handwritings do, considerably more 
towards the right than towards the left, and is not 
distinguished by any very striking neatness. That 
in the royal collection at Brussels, however, in- 
clines rather towards the left, and is most ex- 
quisitely neat, small, and elegant. I can compare 
it best (if my memory is not playing me false) to 


Never were two handwritings more | 


something between the handwriting of Mendels- | 


sohn, Methfessel, and Lavater. Moreover, the 
substance of the letter itself is in favour of its 
being absolutely an autograph. 
suspect at first that the letter had been written by 


I was inclined.to | 


another hand, and signed by Goethe himself; but | 


on minute examination, the signature bore every 
evidence of being written by the same hand as the 
rest of the epistle. I should be extremely glad of 


[34 S, 1. Arnie 19, °62, 


I will beg permission fo ask — Did Goethe's hand- 
writing, in the space of twenty years, vary so 
much, that, on a comparison of an early with a 
late specimen, absolutely no points of similarity 
could be detected ? Georce E. J. Powent, 


Branscrove Famiry.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me a description of the arms 
and crest of the Bransgrove family, who seem to 
have been long settled in Hanwell, in Middlesex ? 
There are several healstones in the churchyard 
there belonging to the family. T.F 

H. Camrre.s.— There was published, in 1826, 
The Birth of Bruce, or Countess of Carrick, and 
other Poems, by Hugh Campbell, author of Zi/us. 
trations of Ossian, &e. Is he the author of other 
works, poetic or dramatic ? R. Inguis. 

CanapiaAn Seicneurs.—Can any of your Cana- 
dian correspondents kindly furnish me with a de- 
scription of the coronets used by those proprietors 
of French extraction, who hold their lands in that 
colony by seigneurial tenure? J. Woopwanp. 


Dr. Joseru Forp. — Is anything known of this 
worthy, who was uncle of Dr. Johnson, and an 
eminent physician? His name does not appear 
in Munk's Roll of the College of Physicians, nor 
in the pedigree of the Ford family in Burke's 
Landed Gentry, and Ormerod’s Cheshire. There 
was a physician of this name at Stourbridge (where 
Johnson was partially educated), who married 
(circa 1694) Jane, widow of Gregory Hickman. 

H. S. G. 

Tue Istey Famitry or Kent. —Can anyone 
find any traces of the above family between the 
years 1600 and 1670? The name is variously spelt 
—Isley, Iseley, Icely, Iceley. L. P. 

Cromwett Ler. — Cromwell Lee, son of Sir 
Anthony Lee of Quarendon, and brother of Sir 
Henry Lee, K. G., died at Holywell, Oxford, in 
1601. Ilis issue settled in Ireland. What were 


| the names of his children? And in what part of 


a chance of comparing notes on this point with any | 


one of your correspondents, who takes an interest 
in autographs. 


We, most of us, on looking back | 


at our handwritings of but a year back, feel some | 


astonishment at the change which has taken place 
in them between that period and now; but 
doubt if any one would, even at a distance of ten 
years, deny the authenticity of one of his own 
letters. Of course I only allude to a formed 
style of writing, and exclude all cases of change 
induced by illness or accident. But in these two 
styles, in which Goethe’s handwriting exhibits 
itself, the only point of similarity is the blackness 
of the ink. I have unhappily forgotten the date 
of tlf® letter in the Brussels collection, and also 
the date of my autograph poem; but, to put a 
Query which I think will comprehend both dates, 


Ireland did they settle ? 


Rev. Joun Lewis. — The Rev. John Lewis, 
vicar of Margate, and the author of many learned 
works, has been usually claimed by Bristolleans as 
one of their eminent natives; and the articles 
wherein he is the subject in Chalmers, the Biogra- 


4a» Ae &e 


I | phia Britannica, Noble's Continuation of Granger, 


&e., give support to their claims. Hutchins's His- 
tory of Dorset, however, speaking of Poole, says, 
“ John Lewis, M.A., grandson of Mr. Lewis, vicar 
of Worth, in Purbeck, was born here, but removed 
to Bristol soon after his birth, and there baptised.” 
(Vol. i. p.4.) Also, Dibdin, in his Typographical 
Antiquities, makes the like assertion as to the 
place of his birth, with the additional information 
that “Mr. Lewis returned to Poole, and there 
taught grammar, after his early removal to Bristol. 
Between these conflicting testimonies, I am ata 
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Joss to know which is the true place of this learned 


divine’s nativity ; but perhaps some of your kind 
correspondents can enlighten me on the subject. 
we Ee 


Maccratu, Bisnor Berxerey’s Grant. —In 
M. J. G. St. Hilaire’s Histoire des Anomalies, 
(tom. i. p. 185, Paris, 1832,) it is stated on the 
authority of Watkinson'’s Philosophical Survey of 
Ireland (1777, p. 187), and of “ newspapers of the 
year 1760,” that Bishop Berkeley brought up an 
orphan child, named Macgrath, on certain prin- 
ciples, with a view of producing a giant, and suc- 
ceeded ; Macgrath (who died at the age of twenty) 
being, at the age of sixteen, seven feet eight 
inches in height (at which time Bishop Berkeley 
was dead). St. Hilaire does not doubt the fact. 
Where can further particulars, if any extant, of 
this marvel be found ? d. £. 


Orricran Arms. — Wanted, the official arms 
impaled by the Regius Professors at Oxford and 
Cambridge ? J. Woopwarpb. 

Prorerties or Greek Staturs.—It is well 
known that in the Apollo Belvidere the legs are 
longer than they are in real life. Is not this more 
or less the case with Greek ideal statues generally ? 

XAVIER. 

Puritans AND PRESBYTERIANS IN IRELAND. — 
Iam most desirous of obtaining information about 
the early Puritan churches or settlements in Ire- 
land, particularly those formed to the south of Drog- 
heda, Several congregations once ‘existed which 
have now disappeared, as at Aughmacart, Straf- 
fon, Rahue, Edenderry, Ballybrittas, Enniscorthy, 
Wexford, Tankardstown, Youghal, Kinsale, The 
Leap, Athlacca, and elsewhere. Any records of 
such churches or of their ministers, &c., would be 
considered a favour by Wuti1am Frazer, M.D. 

124, Stephen's Green Dublin. 


Natuanier Ranew.—I would esteem it a 
favour if any of your correspondents could give 
me some information regarding Nathaniel Ranew, 


who, in 1673, was a bookseller “at the King’s | 


Arms, in Paul churchyard"? and especially whe- 
ther he was related to Nathaniel Ranew, minister 
of Little East Cheap, London, afterwards vicar of 
Felstead, Essex, where he remained until ejected 
for Nonconformity at the Restoration ? The latter 
was author of a treatise, entitled Solitude improved 
by Divine Meditation, London, 1670; and died 
1672, F. S. 
C. L. Rapper. —In Ward's Miscellany (vol. ii. 
pp. 507, &c., &e.), there is a dramatic poem of 
very great merit called “ The Vision,” by Miss 
Constantia Louisa Reddel ; and in vol. i. p. 620, 
of the Miscellany, a short poem by the same, en- 
titled “ Love, Fame, and Honour.” From the 
prefatory notes to the poems, it appears that the 
author diced at the age of seventeen, leaving 
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several volumes of MS. compositions, chiefly poeti- 
cal. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give further 
information regarding the authoress and her 
works ? R. Incuis. 

Sprriruanity : Sprrirvatty.—In the Convo- 
cation’s address to Her Majesty, the “ Spiri- 
tuality” is named, evidently intending the Eccle- 
siastical Body of Her realm. This may have been 
an erratum, copied from I know not what other 
newspaper ; but having seen it where a misprint 
is especially unlikely to escape correction, I ven- 
ture to ask, Was not “ Spiritualty” the proper 
term ? 

Johnson thus discriminates the two words : — 

“ Sprnituatity. — 1. Incorporiety ; immateriality ; es- 
sence distinct from matter. 2. Intellectual nature, 3. 
That which belongs to any one as an Ecclesiastic. 

“ SrrriruAtry, — Ecclesiastical Body. (Not in use).” 

If a term, plainly distinguishing the objective 
from the subjective condition of the Church, has 
really dropped into desuetude, it were to be wished 
that the Lords “ Spiritual” had sanctioned its 
revival. E. L. 8. 

“ Scrars rrom Tue Mountarns,” by Christabel, 
Dublin, 1840. Who is the author? R. Inauis. 


Sipney, Lapy Moraan’s Arms, — Could any 
contributor of “N. & Q.” favour me with Lady 
Morgan’s paternal bearings ? Tristis. 

‘Tom Tuumn. —I was a little startled the other 
day, when I read the following, which I extract 
from a Chronology of similarly strange and as- 
tounding events, contained in an A/manac for the 
year 1692:— 

“ Since Tom Thumb and Garagantua fought a duel on 
Salisbury Plain - - - - - 104 years.” 

In my simplicity I had thought “Tom Thumbs” 
were of more modern introduction, and was not 
prepared to find that Barnum's protégé could 
boast such a remote and illustrious ancestry. 
Pray to what era does the first Tom Thumb be- 
long ? Vo Usa 

Tirne.—In the printed Calendarium Rotulorum 
Patentium, I find in p. 12, “anno 2, Johannis,” the 
following entry : — 

* Cunonici de Loch’ 

Decima de mulier’..... Franc’.” 
What manner of tithe was this ? MELETES. 





Aueries With Answers. 


Nonsurtna Bisnors AND THEIR ORDINATIONS. 
— The following extract from an old Historical 
Register of 1717, may perhaps connect itself not 
inopportunely with Mr. Macray’s valuable and 
interesting list of nonjuring bishops, as showing 


| the pains that one at least of their number took 


to insure the fitness of those whom he sent forth 
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to minister among the scattered flocks of nonjurors. 
The Register is detailing the trial of the Rev. 


Laurence Howell, M.A., and gives in full his Let- | 


ters of Orders from Dr. Hickes, nonjuring bishop :— 

“ By the tenor of these presents, we George Hickes, by 
Divine permission, Suffragan Bishop of Thetford, make 
known to all men, that our beloved in Christ, Laurence 
Howell, Master of Arts, being recommended to us by 
sufficient testimonials of his probity of life and integrity 
of manners, laudably qualify’d by his knowledge in the 
sacred writings, and by his learning, and approv’d by 


our examiner,—we, the said Bishop, administering the | 


Holy Offices in our Oratory in the parish of St. Andrew, | 


Holborn, in the County of Middlesex, have admitted and 
promoted him to the Holy Order of Priesthood, and then 
and there have instituted and ordained him, according 
to the manner and custom of the Church of England, in 
this behalf, wholesomely appointed and provided. In 
witness whereof we have caused our episcopal seal to be 
aflix’d to these presents, the 2nd day of October, in the 
year of our Lord 1712, and in the eighteenth of our con- 
secration. 


(Signed) “Grorce Hickes.” 


This document was sealed on a label with hard | 


red wax; the seal represented a shepherd with a 
sheep upon his shoulders, and a crook in his hand, 
with this motto, “ The Good Shepherd.” Is the 
site of Dr. Hickes’s Oratory in Holborn ascer- 
tained, and was it a building set apart for the 
purpose, or only part of some house ? 

C. H. E. Carmicwart. 

Oxford. 

[ The ordination of Laurence Howell by Bishop Hickes 
took place at Samuel Grascome’s Oratory in Scroope’s 
Court (afterwards called Union Court), near St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn. It was at this Oratory that Henry 


whipped, and stripped of his gown by the public execu- 
tioner. Howell heard this severe and cruel sentence 
undismayed; the public whipping was not inflicted, and 
his term of imprisonment in Newgate was shortened by 
his death, which took place on the 19th July, 1720. His 
Synopsis Canonum, 2 vols. fol. 1709-10, and his View of 
the Roman Pontificate, 8vo, 1712, attest that he was a man 
of deep learning and research. ] 


Water's “ Surrermnes or THE Crerey.”~— 
John Walker, the author of An Attempt to Recover 
the Numbers of Sufferings of the Loyal Clergy, 
professes, in the introduction to that work, an in- 
tention of publishing an additional treatise, in 
which he would examine Calamy’s statements re- 
specting the ejected nonconformists. Did he ever 
fulfil this intention? Or is there any work which 
enters into a detailed criticism of the numbers, 
characters, sufferings, &c., of the two thousand 
Dissenters, replaced by regular clergy in 1662? 

W. J.D. 

[The Rev. W. D. Macray has discovered among the 
Rawlinson MSS. nine volumes of Walker’s collections for 
his Sufferings of the Clergy (see anté, p. 218). Our cor- 
respondent should consult the numerous productions of 
the Rev. Zachary Grey for some curious particulars of 
the ejected nonconformists; but, as most of them ap- 
peared anonymously, we subjoin the titles of a few of 
them: —~ 

1. A Century of Eminent Presbyterian Preachers; or, 


| a Collection of Choice Sayings from the Publick Sermons 


Gandy and Thomas Brett, sen. received their episcopal | 


orders on June 25, 1716. Ralph (//ist. of England, ii. 
526) informs us, that “ Grascome was interrupted by a mes- 
senger whilst he was ministering to his little congregation, 
in Scroope’s Court, near St. Andrew’s Church.” Again, 
we learn from Wright's England under the House of Han- 
over, i, 46, that “on the 29th of May, 1716, the anniver- 
sary of the Restoration of Charles II., green boughs 
were carried about the streets, and worn on the per- 


son; and there were large meetings at St. Andrew’s (to | 


hear Dr. Sacheverell), and at the Jacobites’ conventi 
cle in Scroope’s Court, over against it.” The 
which had been used by the nonjuring bishops was (in 
1839) in the possession of John Crossley, Esq. of Scait- 
cliffe, near Todmorden. For some notices of the Orato- 
ries of the Nonjurors in London, see,“ N. & Q.” Ist S. ii. 
354. The discovery of Howell's Letters of Orders, quoted 
by our correspondent, was quite accidental. Upon infor- 
mation that a treasonable paper, called The Shift Shifted, 
had been recently printed, search was made for it at the 
house of Laurence Howell in Bull-Head Court, Jewin 
Street. The Crown messengers there discovered another 
work, entitled The Case of Schism in the Church of Eng- 
land Truly Stated, written by Howell, which denounced 
George I. as a usurper, and condemned all that had been 


crosier 


done in the Church, subsequent to Abp. Sancroft’s depri- | 


vation, as illegal and uncanonical. 
were seized by order of the government, among which 
were his Letters of Orders, and also “The Form of Abso- 
lution and Reception of Converts.” For writing The 
Case of Schism, he was tried at the Old Bailey, and sen- 
tenced to a fine of 500/.,, three years’ imprisonment, to be 


All Howell’s papers | 


preached before the Two Houses, from November, 1640, 
to January 31, 1648 (the day after the King was be- 
headed); in which the Sediticus and Republican Prin- 
ciples of a great part of the celebrated Assembly of 
Divines are detected, their flowers of Rhetorick displayed, 
and their gross ignorance fully exposed. To which is 
added, An Appendix, with the short Characters of several 
of these Preachers (who survived the Restoration) taken 
from Dr. Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life. By a 
Lover of Episcopacy [ Dr. Zachary Grey]. London, 1723, 
8vo. 

2. A Looking-Glass for Schismaticks: or, the True 
Picture of Fanaticism: in a Summary View of the Prin- 
ciples of the Rebels of Forty-One, taken from their Ser- 
mons, Pamphlets, Speeches in Parliament, Remonstran- 
ces, Declarations, Petitions, Votes, Orders, and Ordinances, 
By a Gentleman of the University of Cambridge [Dr. 
Zachary Grey}. London, 1725, 8vo, 

3. The Knight of Dumbleton Foiled at his own Wea- 
pon; or, an Answer to a Scandalous Pamphlet, entitled 
*The Church of England Secured, the Toleration Act 
Enervated, and the Dissenters Ruined and Undone.’ Ad- 
dressed by way of Letter to Sir Richard Cocks, Bart. In 
which the many vile Reflections of that writer upon the 
Clergy of the Established Church are Confuted, and his 
gross sophistications, quibbles, and blunders, fully ex- 
posed. By a Gentleman, and no Knight [Dr. Zachary 
Grey]. London, 1723, 8vo. 

4. The Ministry of the Dissenters proved to be null 
and ‘void from Scripture and Antiquity; in Answer to 
Dr. Calamy’s Sermon, entitled ‘ The Ministry of the Dis- 
senters Vindicated, &c.’ Addressed by way of Letter to 
that worthy Doctor. By a Presbyter of the Church of 
Englandj{ Dr. Zachary Grey]. London, 1725, 8vo. 

As the Messrs. Parkers of Oxford have announced 4 
republication of Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, which 
we regret to find is to be abridged, it may be as well to 
direct attention to sixteen pages of corrections preserved 
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among William Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 5829, pp. 74-89), entitled “Committees 
juring the Grand Rebellion: being MS. notes entered 
into my copy of Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, taken 
from some entered into my worthy friend Dr. Zachary 
Grey’s copy of the same book.” } 

History or Paanic1a.—The following clipping 
js from The Athenaum, Nov. 14, 1835, p. 860. 
What amount of truth is there in it ?— 

“A discovery of great historical importance has been 
made at Oporto. The nine books of ‘The History of 
Phenicia,’ by Philos de Byblos, have been found in the 
Convent of Santa Maria de Merenhas. - This work, of 
which one book only has been preserved in the Pre- 
paratio Evangelica of Eusebius is now complete.” — 
Herald. 


GRIME. 
[A correspondent in the Gent. Mag. for May, 1836, p. 
450, remarks, “ The expectations which have been holden 
out by various journals, that the public was soon to be 
favoured with the entire work of Philo-Byblius, from a | 
manuscript said to have been lately discovered at Oporto, 
must be disappointed by the assurance ofa learned and | 
most respectable gentleman in Portugal, that no such | 
manuscript has been beard of there, and that there is no 
such convent as the one named in the notice referred | 
to. 


IxtropucTION or PuHeasants. —Is it known 
when pheasants were first introduced into this 
country ? J. Eastwoop. 


{We fear that this is a query which does not admit of 
an easy solution. The Pantologia, under “ Phasianus,” 
says “Cxsar mentions them [pheasants] in Britain .. . | 
among the articles of food, which the rude natives were 
prohibited from eating, by the institutions of the Druids ; ” 
but our copy of Cwsar does not contain this passage. He 
says, indeed ( De Bell. Gall. v. 12), “ Leporem, et gallinam, et | 
anserem gustare, fas non putant ; hxc tamen alunt animi 
voluptatisque causa;” but it would be difficult to prove 
that by the gallina we are to understand the pheasant. 
Daniel (Rural Sports) and Yarrell (British Birds) cite 
Echard’s History of England to the effect, that the price 
of a pheasant anno 27 Edward I. was fourpence; and the 
former states, that pheasants were brought into Europe 
by the Argonauts 1250 years before the Christian era. 
On the whole, then, we think it by no means impossible | 
that pheasants found their way into our island before the | 
period of authentic history. ] 

Aprian IV.—Can any correspondent give pre- 
cise authority for the manner of this English 
Pope's death? Most of the biographies of him 
make no reference to the cause of death. A few 
state he was “choked by a fly”; one, “at the 
hands of an assassin.” James GILBERT. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 

[In a recent work, entitled Pope Adrian IV., an Iis- 
torical Sketch, by Richard Raby, Lond. 1849, 8vo, it is 
stated that “the death of Adrian happened on Sept. 1, 
1159, near Anagnia, in the Campagna, and, according to 
William of Tyre, in consequence of a quinsy. Pagi re- 
lates, that the partisans of Frederic Barbarossa told a 
story to this effect — that Pope Adrian died by a judg- 
ment of God, who permitted him, while drinking at a 
well, a few days after denouncing excommunication 
against the Emperor, to swallow a fly, which stuck in his 
throat, and could not be extracted by the surgeons, till | 
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the patient had expired through the inflammation pro- 
duced by the accident. Adrian, however, did not excom- 
municate the Emperor at all, but died on the eve of 
doing so. His body was carried to Rome, and entombed 
in a costly sarcophagus of marble, beside that of Euge- 
nius IIL, in the nave of the old basilica of St. Peter.” } 





Replies. 
THE KING’S EVIL. 
(3"@ S. i. 208.) 

Wiseman, in a folio volume, published in 1676, 
and dedicated to Charles II., refers the regal 
power of healing this disease to “ those secret rays 
of divinity that do attend kings.” But it appears, 
if The Tatler be correct, to have belonged also to 
the seventh son of a seventh son, however inno- 
cent he might be of royal blood. 

In an old copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 


| in my possession, “ Printed by Charles Bill, and 


the executrix of Thomas Newcomb, deceas’d 
1708,” the service “ At the Healing” is retained ; 
and as it is possibly new to some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” they may be interested in the sub- 
joined epitome of it. It commences with the col- 
lect from our present “ Order for Communion,” 
beginning “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings,” 
&c.; after which follows the Gospel from Mark, 
xvi. 14—20. In this charge, the words “ They 
shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall re- 
cover,” are significantly printed in italick, as if for 
greater emphasis. Prayer is then bidden, and the 
Lord's Frayer offered up; after which the rubrick 
thus directs the order of proceeding : — 

“@ Then shall the infirm Persons, one by one, be pre- 
sented to the Queen upon their knees; and as every one is 
prevented, and while the Queen is laying Her hands upon 
them, and putting the Gold about their Necks, the Chaplain 
that officiates, turning himself to Her Majesty, shall say 
these words following: * God give a blessing to this work ; 
And grant that these sick persons, on whom the Queen 
lays her hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord!’” i 

“@ After all have been presented, the Chaplain’ shall 
say —_ 

“ Vers. O Lord, save thy servants. 

“ Resp. Who put their trust in Thee. 

“ Vers. Send them help from thy holy 

place. 

“ Resp. And evermore mightily defend them. 

“ Vers. Help us, O God of our Salvation. 

“ Resp. And for the glory of Thy name deliver us, and 
e merciful to us sinners, for Thy name's sake. 

“ Vers. O Lord, hear our prayers. 

“ Resp. And let our cry come unto Thee. 

“ Let us Pray. 

“0 Almighty God, who art the giver of all health, and 
the aid of them that seek to Thee for succour, we call 
upon Thee for thy help and goodness mercifully to be 
shewed upon these thy servants, that they, being healed 
of their infirmities, may give thanks unto Thee in thy 
Holy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The Chaplain, then, standing with his face to- 
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ward them that come to be healed, repeats the 
collect from the “ Visitation of the Sick,” com- 
mencing, “The Almighty Lord,” &c.; and con- 
cludes with the usual benediction. 

D. P. (p. 258) is probably not aware that it 
was incumbent on the parish authorities to make 
such entries in the Register as that noticed by 
him. 

In the London Gazette for 18th—2Ist Nov. 
1672, No. 731, he will find the Proclamation fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Flis Majesty has commanded that Notice be given, 
That no Persons whatsoever do come to be Healed of 
the King's Evil unless they bring a certificate under the 
Hands and Seals of the Minister and Churchwardens of 
the Parishes where they inhabit: That they have not 
been Touched before: And His Majesty Requires, That 
the Ministers in their respective Parishes do keep a con- 
stant Register of such Persons to whom they give these 
Certificates.” 

If the efficacy of the royal touch were really be- 
lieved in, the best “ Certificate” that the appli- 
cants had never been touched before would lie 
in the fact that they were still suffering. 

Doveias ALLrort. 


It may be useful, not perhaps to S. T., who 
having investigated the subject may be presumed 
to be acquainted with them, but to other in- 
quirers, to record in “N. & Q.” the following 
list of works which either specially or incidentally 
treat of the gift of healing by the royal touch, 
and all of which, it may be added, are now in my 
possession : — 

1. Tooker (W.), “Charisma, sive Donum Sanationis.” 
1597. 

2. Clowes (W.), “A right fruitful Treatise of Struma.” 
1602. 

3. Laurentius, “ De Mirabili Strumas sanandi vi Solio 
Gallia Regibus concessa.” 1609, 

4. “A choice Collection of wonderful Miracles, &c.” 
1681. 

5, Brown (J.), “ Adenochoiradelogia.” 1684. 

6. Morhof (D.G.), “ Princeps medicus,” 1665. 

7. Beckett (W.), “ A Free and impartial Inquiry,” &c. 
172: 

748. 

9. Bishop Douglas's “Criterion.” 1754, 
10. Ennemoser’s “ History of Magic.” 


11. Colquhoun’s “ History of Magic.” 1851, 


No. 4. I take to be somewhat scarce; it con- 
sists of four pages folio, and the full title is, “ A 
choice Collection of Wonderful Miracles, Ghosts, 
and Visions. London: for Benj. Harris, 1681.” 


Among other pieces it contains an account of an 
extraordinary cure of king's evil by the Duke of 
Monmouth performed on a girl of Crookham in 
Somerset, and of another by “ Mrs, F——, sister 
to the duke,” on one Jonathan ‘Trot, the son of 

an apple-woman in Covent Garden, under the | 


$22. 
8. Badger (J.), “Cases of Cures of the King’s Evil.” | 
17 | life suddenly.” 
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direction of a dream. There are also some verses 
headed “ Tom Ross's Ghost to his Pupil the Duke 
of M., a Canto upon the miraculous Cure of the 
King’s Evil,” which ends — 
“ The strooker Graitrix was a sot, 

And all his Feat-tricks are forgot; 

But Duke Trinculo and Tom Dory 

Will be a famous Quack in story.” 

I withstand my inclination to do more than 
simply record the existence of this brochure, and 
beg to commend it to your correspondent as 
“ flavouring” for any work that he may execute 
on this curious subject. 

The Encyc. Metropol. says that the form of 
prayer used in England may be seen in L’Estrange's 
Alliance of Divine Offices, and in the Register of 
Bishop Kennett ; it has been traced by Beckett to 
“an ancient MS. exorcism used for the dispos- 
sessing of Evil Spirits." The same authority 
refers for a very full account of the “ the royal 
gift of healing,’ as exercised by the Kings of 
England, to Pettigrew's Superstitions connected 
with the Practice of Medicine and Surgery, and to 
several other works in addition to many of those 
included in my list. Detta. 

Extract from the Churchwardens’ Accounts in 
the Parish of Ecclesfield, co. York : — 

“ 1641. Giuen to John Parkin wife towards her travel 
to London to get cure of the Euill which her soone Thom 
is visited wt" all 0 . 6 . 8."—Hist. of Ecclesfield (Bell & 
Daldy), p. 89. 

J. Eastwoon. 





CHRISTOPHER WANDESFORDE. 
(3"* §. i. 271.) 

To what was given in the answer appended to 
the Query of H. L. T. may be added, that Lodge, 
in his Irish Peerage (vol. iii. p. 198), says, not 
that “ the fate of his friend Lord Strafford,” &e. 
but that, “having quick intelligence how affairs 
were carried against Lord Strafford, the apprehen- 
sion of his troubles, and of those which were likely 
to ensue in both kingdoms, affected him to sucha 
degree, that 3 December, 1640, he departed this 


Perhaps H. L. T., and other readers of “N. & 
Q.,” may like to know something of the present 
state of the ancient house of the family. 

It stands in the parish, and bears the name of 
Kirklington ; and is in the North Riding of York- 
shire, a few miles north of Ripon. The Lord 
Deputy appears, in Dugdale’s Visitation of 1665, 98 
father of the then head of the family of “ Wandes- 
ford of Kirklington.” I saw the house in Sep- 
tember, 1860. An old tenant, then living in 1, 
said, that about the time when he came to Kirk- 
lington, a steward had pulled down a large part, 
including the hall; had sold the materials, and 
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produced 1002. The part pulled down extended 
from the present east face of the house, at the 


north-east corner, in the direction of the neigh- | 


bouring mill. 


Only one room remains of any visible interest. 


It isa square room of good size, up one flight of 
stairs. One window looks to the mill, one other 
jooks southward. It is pannelled. Over the fire- 


} 


place, which is in the west wall, is a finely-carved | 


shield, enclosed by the garter. The shield is 
eleven inches high and eight inches and a half 
across. It is ensigned with a barred helmet, 


placed sideways. The helmet has lambrequins; | 
and at the top of the helmet is a space, where | 


probably the crest once stood. The supporters 
are very like lions, but are, no doubt, the man- 
tigers which belong to the family of Hastings. 


This achievement is set in a parallelogram, forming | 


part of the pannelling. 

The shield shows thirty quarters in five rows of 
six. The first quarter is Hastings, a maunch. 
The last two, 29 and 30, are filled by Le Despen- 
ser. All are carved, and none are coloured. 

These must be the arms of Henry Hastings, 
third Earl of Huntingdon, K.G., 1579; the 346th 
knight in Giaillim’s list. ‘This earl was contem- 
porary with the decorator of the room. The earl 
died in 1595, five years after his friend. The 
decorator of the room was, I conclude from the 
arms which [ proceed to mention, Sir Christopher 
Wandesforde, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir George Bowes of Stretham. ‘The Lord 
Deputy was their grandson. 

The ceiling and cornice of the room are of 
plaster. The ceiling has renaissance pendents, 
and enrichments in high relief, pomegranates, 
shells, lizards, and monstrous animals. It has 
also four shields. ‘Two, opposite each other, are : 
Per pale, baron, a lion rampant double-queut, 


erect, sile by side, Bowes. The other two shields 
have each the same six quarterings : Wandesforde, 
Musters, Colvile, Norton, Fulthorp, and, on a 
bend, three pheons. The crest, on a wreath, 
achurch with a spired tower. Motto, below the 
shield : “Tout pour I’ Eglise.” 

The enrichments of the cornice are of the same 
kind as those of the ceiling, but it has no shields 
of arms, Between two small arches in it are the 
initials C. E. W.: the W. being placed above, and 
batween the C. and E. These are, no doubt, the 
mitials of the Lord Deputy's grandfather and 
grandmother. 

From the house we can follow Sir Christopher 


fled to America with the money. The lead had | lies at full length on a high slab. This is the 


inscription : — 
“ Memorize 
Curistornort WANDEsForRD militis, Qui obiit 11° 
die Jvlii anno Dini 1590, anno AXtatis sve 42°, 
ITic jacet ille Deo, Patri qvi vixit, amicis, 
Dvm patriw et charis sivit adesse Devs. 
Nvne tymvlo corpvs, nvne sol¥ nomen amicis 
Et Patrie svperest. Spiritvs ipse Deo.” 
Wandesforde, Wandesforde impaling Fulthorp, 
Musters, and Wandesforde impaling Bowes, are 
placed below his figure. On a shield above him are 
the six quarterings, as on the shields in the ceiling 
of the room in the house. D. PL 
Stuarts Lodge. 
Malvern Wells. 





Tue Use or tue Vern “ Matter” (3 S.i. 
290.) —“ It matters not” is quoted in no less 


| common a book than Johnson's Dictionary, from 


Ben Jonson, who died just about the time that 
Locke was born. It is in the Catiline, Act 1V. 
Sc. 3, p. 638, of the edition of 1640. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

Fossirs (3' §. i. 148, 238.) —I am afraid J. 
C. J. will not find the required information in the 
answer of M. W. L., especially as it is rendered 
almost unintelligible through errors in paragraphy 
and punctuation.* By merely fixing his speci- 
mens in a box, J. C. J. will neither soften the 
rock, or render the fossils less friable. Would not 
hot water, carefully and repeatedly used, effect 


, the first of these objects? I remember to have 


tohis grave. In the south, or Wandesforde aisle, | 


® Kirklington church, against the south wall, 
and so close to the east wall as to trespass on the 


¢ of their chantry altar, is his monument — | period should be placed after “ Paris,” not after  it.”— 


‘ulliciently ugly and cumbersome. Ilis figure 


read, in connexion with Layard’s discoveries, of a 
most interesting process, by which decomposed 
ivory was restored to comparative soundness, 
Could not something of the Kind be used to ag- 
glutinate and render more compact the soft cara- 


W, . - : | paces of these fossil tortoises ? 
Vandesfurde ; Femme, ermine, three bows strung, | 


Dovuetas ALLPorRT. 


Rutranp: Country or Sure (3 S. i, 111, 
197.) —It is certainly true that in a constitu- 
tional point of view there is no difference between 
a county and a shire. It is nevertheless an un- 
doubted fact, that there are some counties that 
are called shires, and others that are not; and I 
am not aware of any instance in England of a 
county being called a shire, unless it originally 
formed part of one of the larger Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, Wessex, Mercia, or Northumbria. Rut- 
land formed part of Mercia, and we might there- 
fore expect it to be a shire, but it is not so styled 
in Domesday Book. 

I would beg to ask on what authority Mr. Str- 
vEeNs supposes Rutland to have been made a 


* [M. W. B. has written to us to explain this. The 
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county in the reign of Alfred the Great? The | 


Penny Cyclopedia (vol. xx. p. 277) speaks of 
Rutland as being first mentioned as a county in 
the reign of John. I cannot but think that this 
is a mistake. But I apprehend it is very doubtful 
whether any part of the kingdom of Mercia was 
broken up into counties in so early an age as that 
of Alfred. CLI0. 


Wright's History and Antiquities of Rutlandshire, 
p. 1, published in 1684, says : — 

“Rutland, as it is now limited, was not a county of 
itself at the time of the Norman Conquest, and that a 
great part of the towns, those especially which lie on the 
south limits‘of this shire, did at that time belong to the 
county of Northampton, and as part of that county they are 
to be found under the title of Northamptonshire in the 
general survey taken in the reign of William I., com- 
monly called Domesday Book. The other towns now be- 
longing to this county were at that time in some sort 
appertaining to the county of Nottingham.” 

STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Universat Surrrace (3" S. i. 197.) — Uni- 
versal suffrage was the custom in England just as 
in Athens formerly every man had, and in the 
southern states of North America every man has, 
the franchise; that is to say, except slaves and 
strangers. So formerly in England all “ liberi et 
legales homines” had the right of suffrage. Their 
modern representatives have it still. The serf 
and villein had it not. ‘Their representatives in 
modern English society are, for the most part, 
perhaps, without it. Probably the proportion of 
adult Englishmen, who, in the days of so-called 
universal suffrage, possessed the franchise, to those 
who were without it, was a good deal smaller than 
it is now. Liver et teGaris Homo. 


Aut Hatiow Even (3 S. i. 223.) — The fired 
straw noted by Dugdale (the famous “ clears” 
seen zig-zagging the mountains of Mourne on the 
night of O'Connell's liberation), as being carried 
round his corn by the master of a family, was 
meant to ward off witchcraft, and thereby pre- 
serve the corn from being spoiled. In Scotland, 
on Hallowe'en, the red end of a fiery stick is waved 
about in mystic figures in the air to accomplish 
for the person the same spell. Red appears to be 
a colour peculiarly obnoxious to witches. One 
Hallowe'en rhyme enjoins the employment of 

* Rowan tree and red thread, 
To gar the witches dance their dead,” — 
i. e. dance till they fall down and expire. ‘The 
berries of the Rowan tree (mountain ash) are of 
a brilliant red. The point of the fiery stick waved 
rapidly takes the appearance of “ red thread.” 
Suotto Macpurr. 


Curtovs Custom at Watsatu (3" S. i. 223.)— 
The following is extracted from White’s History 
of Staffordshire, p. 645; and I will add that the 
population of Walsall and Rushall now reaches 
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! s 
nearly 39,000, and that it would require 1602. to 
pay the penny a-piece, besides the cost of distri- 
bution : — 

“ Mollesley’s Alms-houses, in Dudley Street, Walsall, 
consist of eleven dwellings, for as many poor women, and 
were erected by the corporation in 1825, in lieu of an 
ancient annual payment, called Mollesley’s Dole, which 
the corporation, till that year, were accustomed to make 
of a penny a-piece to all the inhabitants of the parish of 
Walsall, and of the adjoining parish of Rushall. Three 
persons were employed to make this distribution, who 
began on New Year's Day, and went through the parishes, 
giving a penny to every inmate of every house, whether 
permanently or accidentally abiding there. Plot says the 
earliest mention of this dole is in the 36th of Henry 
VILL, when 72 10s. 6d. discharged it; but from 1799 til] 
the time of its cessation, it required about 697. a-year to 
satisfy all the claimants, and pay the expenses of the dis- 
tribution. There are various traditions respecting this 
penny dole, but they all concur in attributing it to one 
Thomas Mollesley, from whom an estate at Bascote, in War- 
wickshire, was derived in 1451, and is still possessed by th 
corporation. The donor, in granting this estate to the 
corporation, charged it with the annual payment of nine 
marks to the Abbot of Hales Owen, ‘who should keep 
one mark for his labour, in distributing the remaining 
eight marks, at the obit of the said Thomas Mollesley at 
Walsall, for the souls of the said Thomas and Margery 
his wife, and others; and this by the oversight of the 
vicar of Walsall, and of all the chaplains of the Guild of 
St. John the B iptist, ¢ f the church of Walsall.’ The eight 
marks above named were no doubt the origin of the dole, 
and would, before the Reformation, be amply sufficient to 
supply a penny a-piece to all the parishioners, or at least 
to all who repaired to the church on the obit day, to pray 
for the souls of the donor and his wife, — a superstiti 
custom which caused the estate to be seized by Henry 
VIII. when he suppressed the monasteries. The estate 
remained with the crown till Queen Elizabeth, in the 28th 
year of her reign, granted to certain persons in trust, as 
it is supposed, for the use of the corporation and common- 
alty of Walsall, certain premises in Walsall, including 
the Town Hall, and also all lands, tenements, &c., lying 
in the villages and fields of Bascote, Itchington, and 
Stockton, formerly parcel of the possessions of Thomas 
Mollesley of Walsall (together with other lands in Wal- 
sall and Rushall); and also all rents, services, &c., in as 
full and ample a manner as any abbot, prior, master, 
dean, bishop, presbyter, chapter, chaplain, or other per- 
son or persons, had at any time theretofore enjoyed the 
same.” 





T. J. Bucxrox. 
Lichfield, 


Orance Burrer (3 §, i. 205.) — This item, 
which occurs so frequently in the Duchess of 
Grafton’s account-book, appears to perplex Her- 
MENTRUDE quite as much as the word butter does 
the undersigned, and if this nofe will be taken as 
a query, possibly some kind writer will enlighten 
me from what root comes the word butter ? 

In the meantime I will explain orange butter. 
This article is nothing more than what is in our 
day known as Pommade-d-la-Fleur d Orange. 
This article has been made for many centuries 
in Italy, and in the South of France, on the torrent 
Var, together with other butters—as Jasmine 

| Butter, Violet Butter, &c., and to an extent almost 
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beyond belief. The returns being for Grasse and 
Cannes, the chief seats of the manufacture, 100,000 
kilogrammes annually, 

The general introduction of the word pomatum, 
in place of butter in England, is of comparative 
recent origin. The Greeks and the Romans used 
butter derived from milk as an ointment; and to 
this day it is sold in Spain by medical men for 
outward application as an unguent. ‘The flower- 
scented butters are used throughout the civilised 
world for anointing the hair, and it was doubtless 
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for this purpose her Grace the Duchess of Graf- | 


ton employed it. These flower-scented butters 
are made by infusing the fresh-gathered flowers 
in purified grease ; also by spreading grease on 
glass trays (chdsse-en-verre), and then sprinkling 
the flowers over the grease, changing the blossoms 
repeatedly for several days. The grease absorbs 
the odour given off by the flowers as an hygrome- 
tric salt absorbs water frgm the air. Grease thus 
perfumed becomes the medium for procuring the 
scents now found at every perfumery factor’s. 
Thus the Orange Butter, the Jasmine Butter, &e. 
is cut up fine, and put into pure alcohol ; the 
grease does not dissolve, but the odorous principle 
is all extracted by the spirit. These are the per- 
fumes of our day of such and such a flower. 
Septimus Piesse. 


Turcesivs tur Dane (3 S. i. 150, 217.) — 
The name of Tourgis is of very ancient date in 
the Channel Islands, and is not yet extinct. 
Among the Records of the Placita Corone of the 
28th Edw. I., Nicholas Turgys appears as one of 


the Jurats of the Royal Court of Jersey. In the | 


Extent of the Island of Guernsey made in the 5th 


Edw. III., and in the Record of Placita Corone | 


of the same year, Radulphus Tourgys is found as 
one of the Douzaine, or Jury of St. Peter-Port. 
One of the forts recently erected in Alderney is 
called Fort Tourgie (so misspelt by the Royal 
Engineers) from the ancient appellation of the 
locality — Tourgy — where it is situated. The 


above facts are suflicient to prove a respectable | 


antiquity for the name in Normandy, and Tur- 
gesius is a very likely form for it to have assumed 
in Latin. Whether the Normans were Danes or 
Norwegians is still undecided, but one thing is 
certain — that their poet Wace calls the language 
they spoke Daneis. De Marevitxr. 


~ 


Scripture Pararurase (3" §. i. 134.) — For 
my part, I feel much obliged to J. R. C. for giving 
us a copy of Zozimus's doggrel on the finding of 
Moses, “I often wished for an attested copy; and 
I hope he will be able to give “ Mary in Agypt” 
(Egypt) also. 

Many a bit of fun I had with Zozimus when I 
was a boy; but I suppose he is dead, and, judging 
from his po yularity amongst the lower classes, I 
Presume had a public funeral. He was a special 
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favourite with the market-women of Bull Alley, 


in consequence of his pertinacity in declaring that 
“ St. Patrick was born in Bull Alley in this city.” 
GrorGe Lioyp. 


Army Ano Navy Lists (3" S. i. 198.)—!I 
should be much obliged if J. M. would have the 
goodness to state whether in the Towas of Warr, 
Castles, Bulwarks and Fortresses in England, 
1588, there is any mention of the islands of Scilly, 
Guernsey, and Jersey. MEtetEs. 


TANKERVILLE (2™ §. xii. 190, 355.) — There 
seems no doubt that the escutcheon of pretence 
borne by Sir Henry Grey, Lord Powis, and 
described by Sexracu “a bordure charged with 
roundles,” is, as suggested by Merersns, the arms 
of Tankerville, viz. — “Gules, an inescutcheon 
argent, within an orle of eight cingfoils, ermine,” 
but these are said to have been first borne by 
“ Sir William de Tankerville, who being sent by 
King Henry I. against the Earl of Leicester 
(Robert de Bellomont), in Normandy, then in 


| rebellion (which earl bore, “ Gu. a cinqfoil erm.”), 


and overcoming him received on his return home 
this addition to his own arms (which were, “ Gu., 
an inescutcheon arg.”) an orle of eight cingfoils 
erm.” (Vide Arch. Barrington’s Lectures on He- 
raldry, p. 78, pl. x. No. 3.) Cf. also the arms of 
Chamberlayne derived from the Norman Counts 
of Tankerville, viz. “Gu. an inescutcheon arg. 
within an orle of mullets or.” — Hugh Chamber- 
len, “the celebrated Court physician, temp. King 
James II. and Queen Anne,” bore “ Cingfoils 
arg.” in place of mullets. Ienry W. S. ‘Taytor. 


Arms 1n Noste’s “Cromwett Famity” (3™ 
S. i. 109, 179.) — I would suggest to H. S. G. that 
the arms in question should be sought for among 
the alliances of male members of the Cromwell 
family, — the connection with that of Palavicini 
(or Paravicino) being by females, the arms of 
that family would not be impaled, as in the in- 
stance quoted, but borne on the husband's or 
dexter side of the shield. In the somewhat im- 
perfect pedigree given under “ Cromwell of Ches- 
hunt,” in Burke's Landed Gentry, Sir Henry 
Cromwell is stated to have married ¢wice, but only 
the name of the first wife, Joan Warren, is given, 
— may not the arms referred to be those of the 
second wife ? and, query, who was she? Again, in 
the same account, Sir Oliver, the eldest son of 
Sir Henry, is said to have married, secondly, 
“Anne dau. of Egidius Hiffman of Antwerp,” 
(who was also widow of Sir Horatio Palavicini), 
—may the coat under inquiry be that of Hiffman ? 
I cannot trace the name in any English work on 
Heraldry to which I have access. 

Henry W. S. Taytor. 


Taytor Famity (2™ S. xii. 519; 3" S. i. 75, 
137.)—I am obliged to your correspondents who 
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have kindly noticed my inquiries,—the main sub- 
ject of which, however, still remains unanswered. 
I am still anxious to know, chiefly, what arms 
were borne by Dr. Rowland Taylor, and what 
became of his descendants? some of whom, at 
least, it is believed, as already stated, remained 
in Worcester, and one daughter (or, more pro- 
bably, grand-daughter) became the wife of Dr. 
John Prideaux, who;was Bishop of Worcester 
1641—50. Did others migrate, as suggested, into 
the neighbouring counties ? or do any traditions 
exist, tending to establish such a fact, in the more 
immediate localities bordering on the precise spot 
of their settlement, Worcester ? where, as shown, 
the name is to be found as late as the first half of 
the last century. The descent of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor from the martyr Rowland is ‘assumed by 
his biographers, but, I believe, without any direct 
evidence in proof of such connection. Are any 
particulars extant of the parentage and extrac- 
tion of Rowland Taylor? That “he was born 
near the end of the fifteenth century at Roth- 
bury, Northumberland, near the birth-places of 
liidley, Bernard Gilpin, and Dean Turner,” seems 
all that is known on this point; but, from his 
after-career, it may reasonably be hoped that 
something more may be preserved, either oral or 
written; and, in the hope of eliciting this, with 
the editor's kind permission, I venture to renew 
the inquiry. I would just add, with reference to 
the reply of P. P. (p. 137), that it was not to the 
present members of thejBifrons family I referred in 
my previous inquiry, but to any other descendants 
(if such exist) of Nathaniel Taylor (or Taylour), 
the progenitor of that house, who was M.P. for 
Bedford and Recorder of Colchester, temp. Com- 
monwealth, and of whose family of eighteen chil- 
dren (besides John, who settled at Bifrons), Burke 
only states that several died young. This family, 
although located in Kent, the same authority states, 
came originally from Whitchurch, in Shropshire. 
The arms of Taylor quartered by the Mynors 
family of Treago, now merged in that of Rickards, 
are stated in the Supplement to Burke's Armory (s. 
v. Rickards of Evengobb, co. Radnor) to be those 
of Taylor of Broadheath (co. Hereford), but no 
blazon is given. In the pedigree of Greenly of 
Titley Court (Burke’s Hist. of Commoners, vol. i. 
p- 293), it is, however, recorded that the only child 
of Nicholas ‘Taylor of Broadheath, Herefordshire 
(by Dorothy, daughter by a third marriage in 
1682 of {John Greenly, Esq. of ‘Titley), married 
the Rev. John (or James) Ingram of Burford, 
whose co-heiresses married into the families of 
Pateshall and Dansey. The arms borne by Bishop 
Taylor and many other existing families — the 
escallop shells on a chief, —bear a striking re- 
semblance to those of Tailbois or Tailboys (“ Lord 
of Hurworth, co. Durham”), viz. “ arg. a saltire 
gu., on a chief of the second 3 escallops of the 
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first.” Is this resemblance accidental only? The 

descent from the Norman Baron Tvillefer is 

claimed by the Taylors of Pennington. 
HeERarpicvs. 

S.T.P. anv D.D. (3 S. i. 231.) —There can, I 
think, be no doubt but that S.'T.P. means §, 
Theol. Professor, just as §.T.B. means S. 'T. Bac- 
calaureus. V.D.M. (Verb. Divin. Minis.) is the 
affix which the preacher, as distinguished from 
the divine, attaches to his name. 

Your correspondent will bear in mind, that the 
higher University degrees are, in theory, not so 
much titles of honour as titles to offices. A 
University is made up of Chancellor (who pre- 
sides), Masters (who teach), and Scholars (who 
learn). 

The Bachelor in Arts, or in a faculty, when ad- 
mitted to profess and teach that of which he has 
been a student, is denominated Master, Doctor, 
or Professor. Every D.D., for example, is a Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, though one particular D.D. 
may be designated as the Queen's; another as 
the Norrisian Professor of Divinity, and so forth. 

Even in comparatively recent times there were 
efforts made to enforce the ancient University 
rule, that those who had been admitted to profess 
art as a faculty should, for a certain space of 
time (five years if professing arts, two if profess- 
ing a faculty), exercise themselves in the actual 
discharge of their professed functions. 

A Non-Recent. 

I always understood at Oxford that S.T.P. 
means Sancte Theologiw Professor, and D.D. 
Doctor of Divinity ; the former being the Latin, 
the latter the English term, for that degree in 
Divinity ; exempli gratia — 

Toannes Tuckett, S.T.P. 
_ John Tuckett, D.D. 
S.T.P. (Oxon.) 

Arms or Winxes (3" S. i. 217.) — Was John 
Wilkes descended from the Staffordshire family? 
My impression has been that he was in no ways con- 
nected with it. Yet to Wilks, of Wolverhampton, 
was given, at a Herald's Visitation in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the coat: Or, a chevron gules between 
three ravens’ heads erased, proper. I believe 
that Wilks, of Wolverhampton, was an offshoot of 
Wilkes of Willenhall. Of that family (Wilkes of 
Willenhall), originally settled in Hertfordshire, 
and thence removed into Staffordshire, a full ac- 
count was given by Dr. Richard Wilkes in bis 
History of Staffordshire. One or TuE Famtty. 


Tue Privirece or petnc CovereD IN THE 
Royvat Presence (3° §. i. 208.), of which S. T. 
writes, is, I believe, always asserted by its pos 
sessor, Lord Kingsale. It is, if I mistake not, the 
rule that Lord Kingsale should, as a matter 0! 
privilege, just cover; and then, as a matter of 
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courtesy, uncover his head. The story, to which | 
§. T. refers, is to the effect, that once upon 
the occasion of Lord Kingsale exercising before | 
George III. his ancient privilege, the King’s ad- 
dress to him was: “ Lord Kingsale, I do not dis- 
pute your right of standing covered in my pre- 
sence; but, my Lord, there is the Queen.” 

Butier Asoo. 


Speaking of Christopher Brown, who was High 
Sheriff of the county of Rutland, 8 & 16 Hen. VIL., 
and 1 Hen. VITII., Kent, in the Banner Display'd, 
vol. ii. p. 625, says : — 

“This Christopher came over with Henry VII., and 
assisted him against Richard III., for which good service 
King Henry VIII. granted a Patent to his son Francis to 
excuse him from ever bearing the office of Sheriff or 
Escheator, and from serving upon any Jury at the As- 
sizes, &e.; and also giving him Liberty to be covered in the 
Presence of the King himself, or any of his Nobility.” 

Joun Woopwarp. 


Fomztes pe Gietvers (2™ §, xii. 347; 3°47 S. 
i. 98.) —In the dialect of Norman-French, spoken 
in the Island of Guernsey, the name of the yellow 
iris, or corn-flag (Jris pseudacorus), is glajeur ; 
in French, glaiewl. If, as is not improbable, the 
letter “¢,” in the word gleteurs, has, by an error 
of transcription, been substituted for “7,” the | 
words may be considered as identical. 

De Marevitte. 


Tue Suamrock (3° S. i. 224.) — 
“ A SHAMROCK. 
“ For the hortus siccus of an English Lady. 
“ A shamrock for a lovely English maid, 
And gathered in the gloom of Christmas even, 
When evil spirits in the deep are laid, 
And gentle fays to haunted ken are given. 


“ Druids revered it; and in after age, 
When scorn was all the Missionary’s meed, 
Patrick appealed to Nature's dewy page, 
And by this triune symbol proved his creed. 


“Symbol alike of fair Victoria’s sway, 
Three realms engrafted on one royal stem— 
No rebel hand shall sever one away, 
Nor snatch the emerald from her diadem. 


“ Fair girl! When you possess this tiny guest," 
Amid your gay anatomy of flowers, 
Remember Who pronounced the humblest best, 
And think on Ireland in your Saxon bowers. 
“Thus alway may the bloom of York abide 
ss In snow unwrinkled on that forehead meek ; 
Nor ever sentiment of shame, or pride, 
Deepen Lancastrian roses on your cheek. 
« Joun Locke, Dublin.” 


_ The above graceful and ingenious stanzas aptly 
illustrate the popular Irish tradition, related in 
the mythic controversy between Ossian and 
St. Patrick, of the latter having converted the 
beathen bard by producing a shamrock, as symbol 
and proof of the Trinity. ‘They appear in Beau- 
bful Poetry, vol. vi. p. 350; and were written by 


a gentleman whose pen has been busy on far 
different and more useful themes. JEANNETTE. 
Dublin. 


Lona Sermons (3" §, i. 256.) — Barrow is said 
once to have preached three and a half hours 
(Pope's Life of Bishop Ward, quoted in Abraham 
Hill's “ Life of Barrow,” prefixed to the Oxford 
edition of his Works, 1830, i. xxi.) 

I think it is in Old Mortality that the horrible 
test of a man’s religious earnestness is suggested 
by some Puritan: “ Can he sit siz hours on a wet 
hill-side listening to a sermon ?” 

A magnificent Christmas-Day sermon of Mas- 
sillon, on the Divinity of Christ, is as long as 
many essays. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Squerrs anv Do-rn-Bors’ Harri (3"S. i, 212.) 


| —If Mr. Warner and Mr. Dickens both drew 
| from life, as there is reason to believe they did, 


the resemblance between them is easily accounted 
for. 

In my younger days, I remember to have read 
over and over again—I think in the now de- 
funct (?) Morning Chronicle—the advertisements 
of these Yorkshire schools, one of which, at Greta 
Bridge, was conducted by a Mr. “ W. Squires” ; 
and, as his house of business was the Saracen’s 
Head, we can hardly wonder that legal proceed- 
ings against Mr. Dickens were threatened on this 
score. 

My present object, however, is merely to drop 
a hint for those who inveigh so bitterly against 
novels and novel readers. What has swept from 
the columns of our daily journals these menda- 
cious and mischievous advertisements, and put 
down these horrible schools? There can be but 
one answer to the question. 

Just at the time that Nicholas Nickleby was 
appearing, one of our first-class West India firms 
received, from a constituent in Jamaica, a con- 
sigiment of two youths, accompanied by a re- 
quest that they might be sent to one of the York- 
shire schools, described in such glowing colours 
in the public prints. In the very nick of time, 
the description of Do-the-Boys’ Hall fell into the 
hands of one of the partners, and was, of course, 
instantly fatal to the proposition. Would a solemn 
dissertation on the duties of education, or a homily 


from the pulpit, have done its work so well ? 


Dovetras ALLrort. 


Stanza ny Georce Herzert (3" §S. i. 249.)— 
I am surprised at the Note in p. 249 of last num- 
ber of “ N. & Q.” 

The stanza by George Herbert is no “ alteration 
of the poem entitled ‘Sunday,’” in which there is 
hardly anything at all like it: it is the first 
stanza of those on “ Virtue” (p. 80 of the sixth 
edit. [12mo.] of the Poems, Cambridge, 1641) ; 
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and the only alteration is the very impertinent 
intrusion of the words, “with all thy sweets,” in 
the fourth line. Lytre.ton. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 
INTERMENTS IN DoNNYBROOK 
Dusuin (2" S. xii. 470.) — 
No. 5. “ Mr. Macquea, Minister, 23rd April, 1729.” 
Thomas Maquay, born in Dublin about 
renee eae by the Dublin Presbyter ys and 
ordained colleague to Rev. Mr. Synclare, in the 
Presbyterian church of Plunket Street; died 
Jan. 27th, 1729; his widow afterwards married 
Dr. Leland. . 
Trrie-paces (3"¢ §, i, 250.) —The first of the 
two titles, for which E. D. inquires, 
‘ Reflections upon the Devot 
Hymns, and Lessons themsel 
Authentich Books. London: R. 
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Srr Wirtram Sackvitrte (3™ S. i, 242.) was 
the third son of Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, K.G. (afterwards the first Earl of Dorset). 
He was born about 1569; was knighted by Henri 
LV. in Oct. 1589; served under the Earl of Essex 
at the siege of Rouen, in 1591; and lost his life 
during that campaign. (Coni Journal of 
the Siege of Rouen, 45, 77.) 

C. H. & 


esl ry” s 


Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Famity Reatsters (3 248.) — Messrs. 
Shaw, of No. 4, Fetter Lane, supply books of 
forms and instructions for the purposes of official 
registration. Messrs. Barritt, 173, Fleet Street, 
have for sale private forms for the Family Bible. 

James GILBERT. 
Nd Kent R 


2, Devonshire Grove, ¢ 


Crursican Lectures (3" §, i, 248.) — 


“ In Sy nmachuim. 
* Languebam: sed tu comitatus protinus ad me 
Venisti centum, Symmache, discipulis. 
Centum me tetigere manus Aq gelatw. 
Non habui febrem, Symmache, nunc habeo.” 
Martialis Epigq., v. 9. 
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